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Ferns kale haat 


The Aims of Education 


a call 


The antithesis between a technical and a liberal educa- 
tion is fallacious. There can be no adequate technica] 
education which is not liberal, and no liberal educa- 
tion which is not technical; that is, no education 
which does not impart both technique and intel- 
lectual vision. Education should turn out the pupil 
with something he knows well and something 
he can do well. The intimate union of practice 
and theory aids both. The intellect does not 
work best in a vacuum. 


PROFESSOR A. N. WHITEHEAD, 
in “The Aims of Education’”’. 


APRIL, 1938 


Easter Convention, April 18-21, Palliser Hotel, Calgary. 
Annual General Meeting, Monday the 18th. General 
Session, Tuesday-Thursday, 19th-21st. 
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NEW 1938 SOURCE MATERIAL 


Primary Charts and Self-Teaching Devices, 
by Collins and Elliott 
A Fhe «af device introducing a set of 124 ares with bh 


placed on backgrounds made for 


purpose. 
while you work is the basic idea. Complete outfit edencable 


to every Primer and Réader. 
Hektograph Master Book 


Postpaid 


Activity pictures to color. Thirty master drawings dealing 
with Transportation, Indians, Birds, Trees, Children of i 


Lands, Animals. Complete. 
Diagnostic Reading Work Books 


» post 


Provides reading tests and graded exercises. Beautifully 


iWMustrated. “Nip, the Bear” (First Grade Level) ; 
the Indian 


“Red Deer, 


jan Boy” (Second Grade Level) ; “Scottie and His 


Friends” (Third Grade Level) ; 


“Adventure Trails” ( 


Fourth 


Grade Level) ; “Exploring To-day” (Fifth-Sixth Grade are 


Five Books, price each, postpaid 
New Industrial Books 


“Oil Comes to Us”, “Electricity Oomes to Us”, 


Each book, postpaid 
Unit Study Readers 


These are proving the most popular of anything of the 
ities. Each, 


kind ever offered to Alberta Teachers. 80 ti 
paid 


The above and many other new lines will be on view 
at the Easter Convention. Make it a point to see our display 
oe and also call and see our much-enlarged display at the 


y. 


E. OSBORNE 


Alberta’s Largest School Supply House 


CALGARY, ALBERTA 
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PERMANENTS 


OUR EASTER SIEM 
The Rendezvous of the 
Well Groomed 


Swim, dafice, play 
without hair worries! 
Enjoy your Chez Le- 
roy Permanent given 
by professional hair- 
dressers in Alberta’s 
finest modern beauty 
palaces. They’re smart 
and look smarter! 
With Free Finger 
Wave and Shampoo. 


SPECIAL Semaine then Be 
Believe it or not —| fine white and hard- 


te-wave hair. No 
— Beouty fer a. waving. Self | ends 


$2 $5 Value $4°,, Value $3” $7 Value 
ES 


LEROY BEAUTY PALACES 


222-A Eighth Ave. Wi Kraft Buildi gary M2002 
10158 Jasper Ave., ps a “ee ee 
ly opposite Johnstone Walker’s) 
Patrons from Country Points Also Welcome 


T-H-E A-R-C-A-D-E 


126a EIGHTH AVE. WEST 


Miss Snell 


Refreshing as the Breath of 
Spring 


are the New Shades and Styles in 
Lingerie, Hosiery, Gloves in Im- 
ported Kids, Chamosuedes, and 
Silks for formal or informal wear, 
and Accessories. 

Our Corsetiere will also solve 
* your figure problem with the 
proper foundation garment from 
our well-selected Corset Stock. 


Lowest Prices Consistent with 
Quality 


STYLE, SERVICE, SATIS- 
FACTION 


Main Fleer 


Margaret G. 


Exclusive Ladies’ 
Wear Ltd. 


The Arcade (Upstairs) 
A complete show- 
ing of the latest 
styles in 

SUITS, COATS 


and Spring and 
early Summer 
Dresses 


Main 1977 


we 


CALGARY 
Mrs. M. B, Cassidy 


Teachers: 


Choose your Easter Hat at 
the Brightest Hat Shop in 
Town. 

Smart, up to the minute 
styles for every occasion. 
Moderately priced. 


Arcade Ideal Shoppe 
MAIN FLOOR 
Snappy Skirts, Blouses and 
Sweaters 
Muriel McBean 


Proprietress 


Kerr 
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EDITORIAL 


USE YOUR BALLOT 


HE work of the A.T.A. is steadily advancing in 
volume and the immediate future promises 
development of problems of most fundamental 

import to teachers. Questions such as pre-requisites to 
issuance of permanent certificates, classes of certifi- 
cates, pensions, salary schedules for school divisions, the 
establishment of libraries, scholarships, and further re- 
search project—all these call for aggressive interest and 
sagacious direction of Association affairs. In a demo- 
cratic set-up, not only are interest and wisdom the 
necessary attributes of the executive body; there is a 
further requirement if confidence in and co-operation 
with the governing body is to prevail—the electorate 
must feel that those chosen have been elected on a vote 
taken advantage of by a significant proportion of the 
electors. The membership individually and collectively 
owe to their Association a full measure of interest in 
the selection of those who will administer their affairs 
during the forthcoming year. 


Every member of the Association will receive a 
ballot by mail during the next few days. The ballot will 
be addressed to Box 1,000, Calgary, and will not be 
collected from the post office until the Wednesday of 
Easter week. Therefore an unsealed envelope containing 
the ballot will not in any way. make the ballot less 
secret. It will cost each member voting a ONE CENT 
stamp and a trip to the mail box. 


Each member will have the privilege of voting for 
the vice-presidency and for HIS OWN Geographic 
representative. There is to be no election for the 
presidency since all other nominees have refused to 
stand for election and thereby insure a second term of 
office to the president, Dr. M. E. Lazerte. 


USE YOUR BALLOT 


A VOICE OF THE GREAT NORTH WEST 


HERE appears to be a coterie of people in different 
parts of the Province whose interest and pleasure 
seemingly is to keep “digging” at the A.T.A. Just 

as long as an organization so doing is properly labelled, 
we can have no objection: that is to say, if it be a 
trustees’ association or any other body directly con- 
nected with education, or (much as it is undesirable for 
education to be a party-political issue) a political party. 
Under those circumstances, of course, one must expect 
a degree of disagreement. The objections of either party 
may be set forth and dealt with through the particular 
channels chosen by those entering the debate. However, 
we consider it just to complain against a radio corpora- 
tion as such entering the ring. Understand, we have no 
objection to any person or body purchasing time to get 
their ideas across by radio. On the other hand it is sug- 
gested that in fairness to the public and all concerned, 
a radio corporation itself should not be permitted to 
enter the ring and spew amongst the public controver- 
sial material which either happens to be a party-political 
issue or which, by and through broadcasting in certain 
ways throws non-party questions, into the party- 
political arena. In other words, it seems to us that 
the peculiar power of the radio should be so governed 
by law and regulation as to prevent a radio corpora- 
tion which enters the political ring from selling radio 
time to business men or business concerns, using 
the music and other attractive paid-for items as a means 
of ensuring that the dial will be turned to that particular 
station and, while the ear of the customers of the 
station’s clientele is so turned in that direction, use the 
station for political propaganda. 





T seems to us that a recent broadcast over CJCA 
station, Edmonton, is a case in point. Some weeks ago 
we received a number of protests at our office con- 

cerning a recent broadcast delivered over that station 
by a commentator now known as Cecil Gould who is 
on the pay roll of station CJCA. We learned that 
Mr. Gould (and, thereby, CJCA) has ventured by com- 
ment to champion opposition to the establishment of 
school divisions and propaganda against the Minister 
of Education, as such, the Department of Education 
and the Alberta Teachers’ Association. 


$32 #2 


HE General Secretary of the Association wrote 
the Manager of CJCA complaining about the 
“Town Topics” broadcast of March the 9th last, 

stating the Association felt that the whole spirit, 
material and content of this broadcast might be desig- 
nated as nothing more or less than a political diatribe 
against the larger unit, the Minister of Education, and 
the A.T.A., and, therefore, it seemed to us that the 
whole tone of the broadcast was entirely antagonistic 
and contrary to the spirit of “The Canadian Broad- 
casting Act, 1935” and amending acts and the regula- 
tions made thereunder. At the same time, we requested 
that our protests should be broadcast over CJCA. 
The reply in substance was that the regulations of “The 
Canadian Broadcasting Act” state: 

“It is not the intention of the Corporation to restrict 
freedom of speech nor the fair presentation of controversial 
material. On the contrary, the policy of the Corporation is 
to encourage the fair presentation of controversial questions.” 

Our letter to CJCA pointed out that the substance 

of the broadcast insofar as it referred to the A.T.A., 
the Minister of Education and the Department of Edu- 
cation was one mass of inaccuracies, half-truths and 
irrelevant statements. It seems to us that no comment 
can be classified as fair comment if such comment is 
based on ignorance of the subject or on inaccurate 
premises or is strongly flavored with partisanship. We 
might qualify this statement somewhat insofar as it 
affects paid-for, party-political debates, and if CJCA 
were actually a political party existing for the purpose 
of promulgating definite political-party policies or prin- 
ciples and all that goes with them, one might not hold 
them so strictly to a definition of what constitutes fair- 
ness in the political game. However, we make an abso- 
lute, direct statement to which we feel sure all fair- 
minded, clear-thinking persons will subscribe. It is this: 
“No comment can be fair which is not founded upon 
accurate information.” This dictum (may we call it) 
seems to have been completely brushed aside by the 
manager of CJCA in his letter to the Association. 
Any person not understanding the situation would un- 
doubtedly arrive at the conclusion, after reading the 
excerpts from the broadcast contained in the A.T.A. 
letter printed below, that the broadcast was based upon 
ignorance and hardly merits a more dignified term being 
applied to it than “irresponsible, uninformed drivel”. 
If this is an ordinary example of the stuff the CJCA 
Commentator is giving to the public over the air, the 
public is being fed on a diet of puerile comment which, 
if only the public but knew the facts, would lead them 
to twist the dial to another station. 


2 


E dislike to use our columns to deal with a sub- 
ject of this kind but since we gave the Manager 
of the CJCA an invitation to rectify the 

wrong done, and since he just puts us off with “there 
shall be no recurrence”, we owe it to our readers to 
publish the correspondence. However, we cannot resist 
the temptation to suggest that those who are responsible 
for inaccurate, irrelevant, and irresponsible comments 
and then ignore a request to furnish the means of re- 
plying through the same channels through which the 
statements were originally loosed, are seeking refuge 
behind the skirts of “My Lady Advantage”. 
+ 


* £ 


ALBERTA TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Edmonton, Alberta, 
March 12, 1938. 
e@ F. H. Elphicke, Esq., 
Manager, CJCA, 
Taylor & Pearson Broadcasting Co., Ltd., 
Birks Building, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 
Sir: 

In response to a number of complaints received by the 
undersigned as General Secretary-Treasurer of the Alberta 
Teachers’ Association, I interviewed your Mr. Botterill on 
Thursday, March 10th, last, and requested a copy of a 
broadcast given over your station on the evening of Wed- 
nesday, March 9th, delivered by one Gould and entitled 
(I believe) “Town Topics” or some such similar title. In 
response to the above mentioned request a copy of the 
broadcast, insofar as it concerns this Association, was handed 
ever to the undersigned by Mr. Botterill, Manager of Pro- 
duction. 


In scanning the material supplied we feel that the many 
complaints of teachers and others against this broadcast are 
well substantiated. Although the name of the Alberta Teach- 
ers’ Association was not mentioned in the written state- 
ment it is obvious that the public would know that the 
word “Alliance” would mean this Association was the 
Alberta Teachers’ Alliance and is still generally so known. 
We feel that this broadcast cannot be protested too vigor- 
ously against—not only for its derogatory tone but for the 
false and misleading information transmitted to the public 
over your Station with reference to this Association and 
teachers in general who are, in Alberta, all members of this 
Association. In fact we consider it not unfair to state that 
the whole trend of the broadcast, insofar as it was supplied 
to us, was meant to hold up this Association and the mem- 
bers thereof to ridicule, contempt and hatred. We have no 
objection to fair comment, provided it be based on accurate 
statements of fact, but it is obvious that the commentator 
attempted to develop criticisms concerning this body with- 
cut attempting to inform himself as to whether his com- 
ments were fair or could be based upon fact. 


In the first place the commentator is not sufficiently 
informed with respect to this Association to know our 
actual title. 

However, that, of itself, is not important, it is just 
indicative of the general uninformed antagonism which he 
displayed in this broadcast. One phrase used by one of our 
members to us seems to meet the situation fairly in desig- 
nating the whole broadcast insofar as it refers to the Larger 
Unit, to the Minister of Education and to this Association 
as nothing more or less than a political diatribe. 

The statement is made that “The Alberta Teachers’ 
Alliance is the strongest Union in the country”. Common 
application of the term “union” to this Association is, in 
our opinion, intended to be derogatory, although we have 
no objection to the term “union” per se. Our Association 
is a professional body created by statute, affiliated with the 
Ganadian Teachers’ Federation and the World Federation of 
Education Associations, but affiliated with no federation of 
trade unionists, although the term “union” is just as ap- 
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plicable to us as to the other incorporated professional 
bodies—i.e. the Law Societies, Medical Associations, and the 
other incorporated associations of Dentistry, Nursing, 
Accountancy, etc. ‘ 


In reference to the “Teachers’ Alliance” being able to 
take care of any legitimate teacher complaints, the speaker 
used the following words: 


“Personally, I have never heard of the Alliance taking 
steps with an idea to forcing the removal of unsatisfactory 
teachers from their respective schools.” 

This statement not only evidences entire ignorance of 
the action of our Discipline Committee but is absolutely 
contrary to the truth. 

Again the speaker states: 

“I have heard of the transfer of such teachers to other 
schools but I have not heard of their dismissal, through the 
efforts of the Alliance, which you will agree is a vastly 
different matter.” 

Like the speaker we know of no such transfers of this 
kind, because it is the school boards and not the Association 
which engage and dismiss teachers, If a teacher be guilty of 
inefficiency or improper conduct either as a teacher or in his 
relationships with the school board, he can be and often is 
disciplined by the Association. Such persons we do not wish 
to transfer—our duties are to discipline. Perhaps the speaker 
himself could quote a few such cases as those to which he 
refers—just one and his point is proven. 

“The co-uperation of all who are in a position to speak 
to the public is urgently needed to back up the efforts of 
those of us who are trying to stop this unfair system being 
put into effect.” 

The speaker does not say what system he means, al- 
though presumably after reading through the transcript, it 
would appear that he has “put the cart before the horse” 
and was referring to the Larger Unit of Administration for 
Schools, which he later attacked. It is not our intention here 
to defend the Larger Unit of Administration, or the Govern- 
ment with respect thereto, except we may state that all 
persons thoroughly informed with respect to the needs and 
demands of modern education know that, without any 
shadow of doubt, a larger unit of administration for edu- 
cational purposes in Alberta is an absolute sine qua non 
to providing adequate educational facilities for boys and 
girls in this Province. For this reason this Association has 
nakedly and unashamedly advocated a larger unit of admin- 
istration for educational purposes than the small school 
district. 

“However, the Alberta Teachers’ Alliance has got the 
Government in its clutches and this is the result.” 

Will the commentator please explain how, when or in 
what respects the Government is in the clutches of the 
Alberta Teachers’ Alliance? There are, presumably three 
times as many school trustees in the present Legislature as 
there are teachers, This statement is ridiculous on the face of 
it, and, in our opinion, should not be made, unless the com- 
mentator could establish his case and cite examples. 

Again: 

“I cannot concede that the teaching profession is in 
any better a position than the rest of the people to talk on 
educational matters.” 

Would your commentator be prepared to urge that the 
Medical Association or the Chartered Accountants’ Asso- 
Ciation, etc., is not in a better position than the rest of the 
people to talk on matters respecting their own professional 
fields in spite of the fact that they had devoted in many 
cases, years and years to practice and study of matters con- 
cerning their own professions? 

“It is difficult for one to forget the antics of a high 
school teacher who is now Premier, and I am sure this man 
is unable to deliver an elevating address to the public on 
any subject whatever. I therefore contend he is the wrong 
man altogether to interfere with our Educational system.” 

Presumably, the linking of the phrase “high school 
teacher” and “Premier” is intended to be an insult to both. 
Furthermore, is the commentator aware of the fact that the 
Premier referred to is also the Minister of Education? Does 
he know what duties devolve upon the holder of the Port- 
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It’s smart 


to be tailored 


just like a man 


What could be more trim 
and practical too, than a 
Well-fitted Tailored Suit? 
‘Whether it be a sporty grey 
flannel with a pleated back, 
or a businesslike dark trico- 
tine or worsted, it’s just as 
smart, but it must be man- 
nish! 


Our stock of these is fresh 
and complete. If you wish 
to order specially you have 
a wide range of beautiful 
cloths to choose from. Our 
prices range from - - - 


$10.95 
TO 


$35.00 





Hollinsworth & Co, Lid. 


301 - 8th Avenue, West - 


Specialists in Women’s and Misses’ Ready to Wear 


CALGARY, Alberta 
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folio of Education? Our Premier is undoubtedly an educa- main, with the pros and cons of the Large School Unit 























tionist and obviously knows more about Education than the System. This, you will no doubt agree, is a controversial 
commentator does of the duties and responsibilities of. a subject which comes well within the meaning of the Canadian 
Cabinet Minister who enforces that educational policy only Broadcasting Corporation’s note to Section 7 of the Regu- 
with the will and consent of the Legislature of the Prov- lations, which in part says: 

ince of Alberta or by and through the powers conferred “It is not the intention of the Corporation to restrict 
upon him by the Department of Education Act and the freedom of speech nor the fair presentation of controversial 
Alberta School Act. material. On the contrary, the policy of the Corporation 

Several other matters could be dealt with, all showing is to encourage the fair presentation of controversial ques- 
that the commentator gives evidence throughout of not tions.” 
only ignorance of his subject but an obvious desire to use A careful analysis of the talk, convinces us that Mr. | 
the broadcasting station of CJCA for party political pur- Gould made every effort to be fair and in support of this 
poses. we quote the opening paragraph of the discussion: 

We understand that CJCA (or the Taylor & Pearson “I have received several communications in regard to 
Broadcasting Co., Ltd.) employs this commentator and must my talk last week on the One Big Unit System. With two 
therefore assume responsibility for what he broadcasts. We exceptions they all agree with what I said. Let me deal with 
are aware that the commentator states that he is quoting the exceptions first. One gentleman begs that I withhold 
cther people, but it seems to us that since he does not dis- judgment until he has the opportunity to present an 
pute the accuracy of the alleged quotations he endorses analysis showing the good points of this system. I wrote him 
them and by so doing makes CJCA (or Taylor & Pearson that I would be happy to publish his statement, As I have 
Broadcasting Co,, Ltd.) responsible. only just received it, Iam unable to do so tonight. Another 

‘We feel that the whole spirit, material and content of correspondent was rather bitter in regard to what he termed 
the broadcast, insofar as it was supplied to us, is entirely my lack of broadmindedness. He pointed out that school 
antagonistic, and contrary to the spirit of the Canadian teachers were at the mercy sometimes of school trustees who 
Broadcasting Act, 1936, and amending Acts, and the Regu- dismissed them without reason and often kept inefficient { 
lations made thereunder. A wrong has been done to this teachers, whom they refused to dismiss. I would answer my f 
Association and we respectfully request that this letter be friend by stating that several teachers were reinstated by a 
broadcast over CJCA in the near future and respectfully judge of the Supreme Court, sitting last year as a board of 
request that we may be informed as to the date and time reference. It is obviously impossible for all school trustees 
when this may be done. to be perfect, but I must point out that it is well known 

Yours respectfully, that the Alberta Teachers’ Alliance is the strongest Union 
ALBERTA TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, in the country and I am confident that any legitimate teach- 

Per John W. Barnett, er complaints are rectified by this Alliance.” 
General Secretary-Treasurer. Further on in his talk Mr. Gould quotes from the 

—_°7 6° | “Chauvin Chronicle” as follows: 
BROADCASTING STATION CJCA “There appears to be little fault to find with the pres- 
Edmonton, Alberta, ent day teachers, compared with those of the past, as I 
March 18, 1938. believe they have reached a higher standard.” 

John W. Barnett, Esq., It is not the intention of Broadcasting Station CJCA to 
General Secretary-Treasurer, offend any of its listeners, rather do we strive to please the 
Alberta Teachers’ Association, majority. That some of the members of the Alberta Teach- 
Imperial Bank Building, ers’ Association, as intimated in your letter, have been 
Edmonton, Alberta. offended by this broadcast, is to us regrettable and as evid- 
Dear Sir: ence of our sincerity, we are happy to advise you that 

We have for acknowledgment your letter of the 12th steps have been taken to insure there shall be no recurrence. 
inst., relative to some remarks made by Cecil Gould in his 
“Town Topics” broadcast of Wednesday, March 9th, 1938. bani ware oral 

Having given your observations careful study, we should Broadcasting Station CJCA. 
like to point out that the talk in question was dealing in the FRANK H. ELPHICKE, 

Manager. 
Before Buying Insurance or Savings 
onsult 
W elcome a a M 4097 JACK FARISH R 2422 
Equitable Securities Corporation, Limited 
sas 221A Eighth Ave. West, Calgary, Alta. 
to our Visitors 
The City of Calgary extends a hearty wel- 7 ie] iM aD 4 
come to the delegates in attendance at the ‘ " oes 
Alberta Teachers’ Convention being held 3 \ J y Jrom. 
in Calgary. | | ls *% 
We trust that your stay in Calgary will be ® YY Gq Wie y 
both profitable and pleasant and extend our 7 resis Gill Rac ye NY to He 
best wishes for a very successful convention. ae CENTRE ST.at Tin & 
ALSO OPERATING 
CITY COMMISSIONERS. HOTEL:ST. REGIS 
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cAssociation cAnnouncements 


Choosing Your Life Work Bi 


is the title of a monograph published by the A.T.A.—our first major: - 


research project. 


The contents of this book are designed to give the reader an 
idea of the amount of schooling necessary, the type of service to be 
rendered, the chances for advancement, and the remuneration to be 
expected in the many occupations open to the boys and girls of 


Alberta who are ready to make the choice of their life work. . 


The book contains 450 pages of useful information for high 
school pupils, their parents, and high school teachers, and is being 


sold at the cost price. 


“CHOOSING YOUR LIFE WORK” WILL BE ON EXHIBIT AT 
THE EASTER CONVENTION 
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More Moving Films - - 
More Lantern Slides - - 
More Still Films 


ALWAYS | are now in use in Alberta Schools 
\ | than ever before. 
ON TIME . 1\ | 


and cord bracelet, Chal- 
lenger movement. In pre- me Because Pictures Aid Learning 
sentation case - 22.50 et ] 


@ e & 
Challenger Watches are 


serviced in our own 
Projectors for Visual Instruction 
can best be obtained from the 


Department of Extension 


University of Alberta 
314 - 8th Avenue West Calgary, Alberta Edmonton 








ASHDOWN'S 


THE BIG DEPARTMENT HARDWARE 


110 Eighth Ave. West, Calgary, Alberta 


Welcome to A.T.A. Members! 


We invite you fo visit our store for your needs 


CHINA GIFTS - -~ - 


Belleek China from Ireland 
~~~ - Basement 


BAGGAGE amd SPORTING GOODS - ~ ~ ~ Second Floor 





Vitality Shoes are sold exclusively by INGRAHAM’S — Calgary’s Leading Shoe Store. 
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WELCOME, TEACHERS, 
To Calgary! 


OR the Annual Provincial Convention of the Alberta 
Educational Federation. An important occasion not 
only for the participants, but for the whole of Al- 
berta, for into your keeping and your deliberations and 
decisions, enters much of the future for the Youth of this 


Province. 
May we all benefit from 


your 1938 Convention! 
And, if we may be allowed 
to inject a personal business 


note, we’ve no doubt that 
you'll like to shop for 


cz ster ([ppare 


AT EATON’S 





We offer, we believe, a distinctively wide 
range of clothing and accessories for both 
women and men; and our values we also be- 
lieve, should interest and attract you. We in- 
vite you most cordially to use the facilities of 
our store. 


i 


Come in and look around; make use of our 
store services—large free parking space be- 
hind the store; waiting room on our third 
floor; and the numerous EATON store ser- 
=‘vices at your disposal. 


Cash Buying 
Cash Selling— 


Result in 


EATON’S 


LOW CASH PRICES 
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THE PRESIDENT’S REPORT 


Fellow members of the Alberta Teachers’ 
Association : 

Another annual general meeting is near at hand 
and it is fitting that the year’s work should be re- 
viewed. The work of organization, finance and gen- 
eral administration will be reported upon by the 
General Secretary-Treasurer. He, better than any 
other person, can relate the present year’s activities 
in these fields to past history. I shall discuss briefly 
the ‘variables’, or those phases of A.T.A. work 
which vary more from year to year. 

The past year has been a trying one for Alberta 
teachers. Salaries are far too low and large per- 
centages of earnings remain unpaid. The struggle 
for survival in some cases, and self-respect or ambi- 
tion in others, forces many teachers to follow a 
year’s work in the school by attendance at summer 
school and this is a real hardship for the majority 
during these trying years. The time will soon come, 
if salaries are not paid regularly by school boards, 
when the government must guarantee payment of 
teachers’ salaries. 

This is a period of re-adjustment. For several 
years Alberta moved ahead so slowly in education 
that we fell behind our contemporaries. As a runner 
sprints to overtake his comrades who are ahead of 
him on a hike, so Alberta has been speeding up a 
little during the last two or three years. Several of 
our present problems are temporary because of 
accelerated change. 

In spite of adverse economic conditions, the 
teachers of Alberta have kept “chins up” during the 
last year. Besides staying with the job and serving 
the children of the Province; we have made decided 
professional gains. Parts of this report are dis- 
tinctly encouraging to those sincerely interested in 
our professional growth. 


CONFERENCES WITH THE DEPARTMENT 
OF EDUCATION 


During the year four conferences were held with 
various officials of the Department of Education. 
Business Relating to Large Divisions 

On May 22nd your Executive discussed with the 
Department several questions affecting organization 
in the new units. The main topics considered were: 
(1) Effect upon continuity of contracts when the 

employing body becomes a divisional board in- 
stead of a local board; 

(2) Basic principles that should govern the forma- 
tion of salary schedules in the divisions; 

(3) Recognition of the local as the proper body to 
negotiate on behalf of the teachers on all mat- 
ters affecting them; 

(4) — of safeguarding the minimum salary, 
an 

(5) Nature of inspectors’ reports upon the 
efficiency of teachers. 

While no commitments were made by the De- 
partment of Education, your Executive was given 
full opportunity to make its point of view on these 
matters clearly understood. 

Local Conventions 

On October 5th a committee of the Executive 
met the Department to discuss the proposed policy 
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of the A.T.A. in putting the administration of the 
local conventions directly under the -A.T.A. locals. 
As a result of this conference, it was possible to 
effect the changes which were made last autumn 
throughout the Province. 


Delegation Representing Summer School Students 

During the summer of 1937 the teachers in at- 
tendance at both the Edmonton and Calgary sum- 
mer schools held meetings at which problems in 
which they were interested were discussed. The 
Edmonton summer school group met in Convocation 
Hall on August 2nd and appointed a committee to 
lay their complaints and requests before the Pro- 
vincial Executive; the Calgary group held a similar 
meeting. These summer school committees later met 
the Executive and prepared a brief to be presented 
to the Department of Education. As there was no 
meeting of the Provincial Executive at which the 
requests of these committees could be discussed or 
endorsed by all members of the Executive, the com- 
mittees were permitted to present their case directly 
to the Department of Education on November 13th, 
1937, when they were accompanied by all available 
members of the Executive. Since this meeting was 
held the Committee has completed its draft of a pro- 
posed constitution for the Summer School Students’ 
Union. The Executive gave this proposed constitu- 
tion to the Department of Education before regula- 
tions governing the 1938 summer session were 
printed. The proposed constitution will be presented 
for modification or adoption at student meetings in 
Edmonton and in Calgary to be called at 3 p.m. on 
the first Wednesday of the summer session. 
Pensions 

In January, 1938, a committee of the Executive 
met the Minister of Education and the Deputy 
Minister to acquaint them with the nature of the 
proposed Pensions Bill which a committee of the 
Executive was at the time preparing. The proposed 
bill was discussed in detail and many questions re- 
lating to it were answered. A committee with Mr. 
H. C. Clark as chairman has since drafted the final 
form of AN ACT TO ESTABLISH A TEACHERS’ 
RETIREMENT FUND. At the time of writing no 
action has been taken by the Government but by the 
time this report is read by our members the bill will 
doubtless have been considered. We sincerely hope 
that it will have been enacted. Alberta does not 
deserve the notoriety of being the only part of the 
British Empire that has no teacher retirement fund. 

The pensions scheme recommended at the pres- 
ent time is not ideal but it has many commendable 
features. While it does not make adequate provision 
for teachers who will retire within the next ten 
years, it does make it possible for the teachers who 
have recently entered the profession to build up on 
a contributory basis a retirement fund which we 
believe to be actuarially sound. 

CONFERENCE WITH ALBERTA SCHOOL 

TRUSTEES’ ASSOCIATION 

On two occasions during the year the Alberta 
School Trustees’ Association accepted the invitation 
of the A.T.A. for a round table conference on mat- 
ters of interest to both educational bodies. On 
December 18th an entire day was devoted to a dis- 
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DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


SUMMER SCHOOL, 1938 


Edmonton and Calgary 
MONDAY, JULY 4th—FRIDAY, AUGUST 5th 


The Edmonton session will be held at the Edmonton Normal School and University of Alberta; 
and the Calgary session at the Calgary Normal School and Provincial Institute of Technology 
and Art, Calgary. 


One-third more courses offered at Calgary this year. 


The summer-school programme has been arranged to fit the new plan of teacher certification. 
Special attention will be given to Social Studies and Speech Training. 


SPECIAL INSTRUCTORS—EDMONTON 


Professor Lillian Gray, of San Jose State College, San Jose, California (Social Studies). 
Edna Reed, of Fox Meadow Elementary School, Scarsdale, N.Y. 

Agnes Allardice, Director of Speech Training, Queen’s College, Flushing, Long Island, N.Y. 
SPECIAL INSTRUCTORS—CALGARY 


Tompsie Baxter, of the Lincoln School, Teachers College, Columbia University, N.Y. 
Victor Kleinfeld, Director of Speech Training, College of the City of New York. 


Copies of the complete announcement of courses with details as to expense, accommodation, etc., may be 
secured during the Convention at the booth of the School Book Branch, or on application to— 


The Department of Education 


EDMONTON 


Reduced Fares for Teachers and Students between all 
stations in Canada 


Single Fare and One Quarter for Round Trip 


Minimum Fare 25c 
RETURNING 


Leave destination up to and including 
April 26th 


CERTIFICATES entitling students and teachers to these fares may be obtained from school princi- 


EASTER 
VACATION 


GOING 
March 31st to April 19th, inclusive 


pals. 


@ PACIFIC COAST 


Come to the Pacific Coast this summer. 
The glorious scenic beauty of the Canadi- 
an Rockies and the Pacific Ocean gives you 
two vacations in one .. . and besides, 
Canadian National trains are air-condi- 
tioned throughout! Ask about specially low 
fares during June, July and August with 
16-day limit. 


@ JASPER 


The ultimate in vacation spots .. . and it’s 
only a few hours away! An ideal place to 
loaf and relax, and when you are in the 
mood, there is golf, tennis, riding, hiking, 
swimming. Be sure to include in your itin- 
erary at Jasper a motor drive to the Colum- 
bia Icefield on the new scenic highway. 


CALGARY 
City Ticket Office 
218 8th Ave. W. 
Phone Maine 3626 


CANADIAN 


SUMMER 


HOLIDAY 
SUGGESTIONS 


@® MINAKI 


Live the life you'll love. Spend a gay and 
carefree holiday in the beautiful Lake of 
the Woods region where you can play 
tennis, swim, golf and fish. The best of food 
and the most modern of accommodations at 
very low cost. 


EDMONTON 
City Ticket Office 
10002 Jasper Ave. 

Phone 21712 - 24057 


NATIONAL 


@® EASTERN CANADA 


Take your choice of the all-rail route to 
Eastern Canada, or by lake and rail. The 


Great Lakes Special leaves Winnipeg, con- ; 


necting at Port Arthur with steamers 
“Hamonic” and “Noronic’, for two days 
of relaxation and enjoyment on one of the 
world’s most delightful inland water routes. 


@ ALASKA 


Holiday in a different world . . . dazzling 
glaciers, mountain peaks, ocean breezes. The 
famous “Prince” ships, leaving on weekly 
schedule from Vancouver, offer you the ut- 
most in ship-board travel—over 2,000 miles 
along the Inside Passage. 


J. Madill, 
District Passenger Agent 
Phone 21718 


RAILWAYS 





Paris Fashion Shoes are sold exclusively by INGRAHAM’S — Calgary’s Leading Shoe Store. | 
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CANADA’S 
CHARTERED BANKS 


VALUE YOUR GOODWILL 


HETHER you deal with a bank or whether you don’t, some time 

soon—say the very next time you are passing the bank’s door— 

why not drop in and get acquainted? You’re sure of a welcome, 

because the bank manager wants to see you. So find out for yourself what 

kind of a fellow he is. And before you leave, take a good look at his staff. 

The head offices are manned and managed by just that sort of man! 

Every general manager in Canada started in the banking business as a 
junior in some small branch, and rose from the ranks. 


you will be surprised at how little of mystery and how much of service 


This is your introduction to a series of chats im the course of which ; 


there is in the business of banking in Canada. 


an chartered banks want your good- 
will. 

It is only by goodwill that banks make a 
living—and bankers are your fellow-citizens, 
the same sort of people as you are. 

Of course bankers have heard all of the 
old, threadbare jokes about the banker’s glass 
eye, his delight in humiliating worthy souls 
who ask for loans—even that grand old 
chestnut about lending the umbrella when 
the sun is shining and taking it back when it 
rains. 

So if you think you have a new joke, drop 
in and spring it on your local bank manager 
—he’ll appreciate it. And if it turns out he’s 
heard it before, he’ll still have his sense of 
humour handy enough to get a _ chuckle, 
should you chance to tell him that the banks 
are being held responsible for the latest 
storms, or for the loss of the hockey game, 
or for his own neglect to summon prosperity 
from just around the corner. 

Which should prove to you that your 
banker is, after all, a very human person. He 
likes people. All bankers like people. And 
they want people to like them. 

Banks want to be helpful. They realize 
that they succeed only as the people of the 
community succeed. Enlightened _ self- 
interest? Well yes—but not altogether. 

Your local manager will tell you that 
banks are not stiff-necked; that they do not 
enjoy refusing loans. 

They’d be foolish if they did, for good- 
will is the whole core and pith and substance 
of successful banking. 


Use your bank! Get to know the manager. 
If you know him already, he’d like to know 
you better. 

Talk things over with him. Consult him. 
He’ll be glad to advise you on anything with- 
in the scope of his banking knowledge and 
authority. 

He is a part of his community. More than 
that, he is a_ good citizen, because he is 
anxious to be helpful to his fellow-citizens in 
me permissible way. 

ou have all sorts of interests in common. 
Because of the town taxes you both pay, you 
are really business partners in the com- 
munity. 

Then why shouldn’t you know each other, 
understand each other, better? 

He knows that his success as a bank man- 
ager depends first upon making himself useful 
to people, and then upon his ability to get 
along with them. His whole future is wrapped 
up largely in those two things,—and well he 
knows it! 

A bank is in business to sell banking ser- 
vice where such service is needed, and where 
it will do the community most good. So the 
banker of popular jest, the cold-eyed being 
= can only. say “No”, is a man of fiction 
only. 

As we’ve said before, banks want and 
need your goodwill. No bank can get along 
without it. Telling the facts is probably the 
best method of winning it. 

Intelligent people like plain talk. So in the 
talks to follow we shall be frank in giving 
you the facts about banks, bank ownership, 
bank operations, cash, currency, loans and 
interest. We would like you to read them all. 


THE CHARTERED BANKS OF CANADA 


Your local branch manager will be glad to talk banking with you. He will be glad to 
answer your questions, from the standpoint of his own experience. The next article 
in this series will appear in this publication. Watch for it. 
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cussion of educational finance and to consideration 
of a joint report that might be submitted to the 
Rowell Commission. There were present at this 
meeting Messrs. A. E. Ottewell (Edmonton) ; D. C. 
Bayne (Calgary); R. D. Tighe (Edmonton); C. 
Sansom, A. E. Rosborough, H. E. Smith, R. E. 
Shaul, J. W. Barnett and M.-E. LaZerte. It was 
agreed that the A.T.A. should report upon the gen- 
eral question of Dominion-Provincial responsibili- 
ties in education, actual or desirable, and that the 
A.S.T.A. should state the problems that must be 
solved immediately. The two supplementary reports 
are now ready for presentation to the Commission. 
Again on March 12th Messrs. A. E. Ottewell 
(First Vice-President, A.S.T.A.) ; Rudolph Hennig, 
Josephburg (Chairman, Clover Bar School 
Division) and R. F. Haythorne, West Salisbury 
S.D., met with Messrs. Powell, Barnett and LaZerte 
to discuss the basic principles that should govern 
the formulation of salary schedules in the new 
divisions. Encouraging progress was made and 
agreement was reached on all points discussed in 
the conference. We thank the A.S.T.A. for partici- 
pating so co-operatively in the discussion of these 
“knotty” problems relating to salary schedules. This 
report is now in the hands of interested locals. 


A.T.A. REPRESENTATION AT EDUCATIONAL 
CONFERENCE 


On March 4th and 5th Mr. J. W. Barnett, the 
General Secretary-Treasurer, attended the Confer- 
ence on Adult Education held in Saskatoon. Mr. 
Barnett went to the conference with fairly definite 
ideas concerning the relation which the work in 
adult education should bear to provincially-admin- 
istered systems of education. Although he was able 
to voice his opinions, he found there was little or no 
desire to discuss this basic problem. 

As the professional interests of our organization 
continue to widen it is desirable that we have a hand 
in moulding educational policies. Our prestige as a 
professional body and our influence in moulding 
opinion will depend on our representation at con- 
ferences and on committees. 


Senate Representation 

At the Executive meeting of April 2nd, 1937, 
the following resolution was passed: “That a com- 
mittee be appointed to interview the Minister of 
Education and the President of the University with 
respect to representation on the Senate of the Uni- 
versity of Alberta...” A committee appointed by 
the Executive (Mr. H. C. Clark, Chairman), met 
President Kerr in the early summer. President Kerr 
gave the committee a very splendid reception and 
later recommended A.T.A. representation on the 
Senate. As a result the Executive on July 3rd, 1937, 
appointed Dr. George D. Misener, First President of 
the A.T.A., as the Association’s representative on 
the University Senate for the first three-year period. 


EDUCATIONAL STANDARDS AND 
CERTIFICATION 


‘During the past twelve months your Executive 
has.spent many hours discussing the problems 
created by the Department of Education’s attempt 
to raise standards of certification. Sometimes it is 
difficult to distinguish between changing standards 
and mere re-adjustments. For example, the large 
enrolments in the summer sessions of 1936 and 1937 
were not due to the raising of standards. No one 
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would argue that the level of training in dramatics, 
junior business, oral French and other optional sub- 
jects is yet equal to that which has long prevailed in 
reading, arithmetic, geography and other subjects. 
Changes were made in the course of studies and 
these changes affected teachers in the schools who 
are not trained to teach the new subjects. If was un- 
fortunate that during this period of changing 
courses teachers’ salaries were very low and in a 
large number of cases salaries were not paid at all. 
Teachers felt they must go to summer school... The 
fear of dismissal was sometimes present. The ma- 
jority of teachers, however, attended summer school 
because they needed the training and their interest 
in teaching urged them on to better their qualifica- 
tions. Probably much of the excitement over obtain- 
ing credits for Grade IX options is over. The De- 
partment of Education has agreed that there will be 
no compulsory summer school attendance in con- 
nection with the options in Grades X and XI. 
Teachers who do satisfactory work in optional 
subjects in these grades will have their work en- 
dorsed by the Inspectors of Schools; those who do 
not will not be allowed to continue giving instruc- 
tion in the subject. The Department will continue to 
extend its summer school courses that lead to cer- 
tification in the optional subjects but attendance 
will be optional, not compulsory. The teachers who 
appealed to the Executive objected strenuously to 
the principle of compulsory attendance. The Ex- 


‘ecutive must now make certain that school boards 


and Inspectors do not exceed their authority and re- 
quire teachers to attend summer sessions as a con- 
dition of continued employment. It must be recog- 
nized, however, that any board has the right to 
engage such teachers as are qualified to teach all 
subjects of the course of studies required in its 
particular school. é 


There has been much discussion among our 
members concerning the Department of Education’s 
attempt to raise certification standards. Second-Class 
Certificates will not be issued in future but there 
are over two thousand teachers-in-service with only 
this type of certificate. It is conceded by all that 
during the period of re-adjustment teachers who 
have given faithful service during years when sal- 
aries were low must not be penalized. On the other 
hand, we must not be opportunists and seek in- 
directly to take advantage of present circumstances 
to plead for that which we have not earned. Your 
Executive at their Christmas meeting passed a reso- 
lution to the effect that new regulations of the 
Department of Education should in no instance be 
made retroactive in a manner prejudicial to those 
already certificated. During the last few months 
several teachers holding Second-Class Certificates 
have requested that they be given First-Class Cer- | 
tificates for summer school courses in methodology 
and school administration. While one must not split 
hairs over the distinction between professional and 
general subject-matter courses, there is nevertheless 
a difference. For years we have known that in spite 
of exceptions, the ability and attainment. of Grade 
XII students is quite above that of Grade XI stu- 
dents. The Grade XII examination was always quite 
exacting in its demands. To ask for a Grade XII 
Certificate without having taken work at the Grade 
XII level is to ask for favors. The Department 
hesitates to wipe out distinctions between Grade XI 
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and Grade XII standing because of the fact that if 
First-Class Certificates were given to Grade XI 
graduates now holding Second-Class Certificates, 
they would be authorized to teach Grade IX al- 
though inexperienced therein. A Grade XI back- 
ground is not adequate training for the teaching of 
oral French, general mathematics or general science 
in spite of recognized efficiency in the teaching of 
elementary grades. However, whatever the argu- 
ments may be on either side, or whatever it may 
later be possible to arrange, you should know that 
your Executive has done something tangible about 
this matter. At our conference with the Trustee’s 
Association on March 12th, it was agreed by both 
parties that “Other things being equal no distinc- 
tion shall be made in salary between holders of First 
and Second-Class Certificates.” Your Executive is 
continuing to press the claims of all efficient teach- 
ers who are likely to be discriminated against by 
existing regulations. Your Executive has proposals 
which will be laid before the Department immedi- 
ately. These proposals offer a solution to this prob- 
lem and we believe it will meet the wishes of Second- 
Class teachers in the elementary grades. The prob- 
lem confronting the Executive is this: How may the 
fraternal and individual benefits of Association 
membership be balanced equitably against profes- 
sional obligations? 

There is one matter which has been considered 
by the Executive and discussed with the Depart- 
ment of Education which will soon become an issue 
if not settled satisfactorily. There are persons in 
our schools, teaching or supervising music or art or 
technical subjects, who hold no professional certifi- 
cates and who are not entitled to be given them. 
Section 4 of the Teaching Profession Act reads, “All 
persons carrying on the profession of teaching .. . 
shall, as a condition of their employment, be mem- 
bers of the Association ...” and Section 154 of the 
School Act reads, (1) “No teacher shall be engaged, 
appointed, employed or retained as teacher in any 
school unless he holds a valid certificate of qualifica- 
tion issued under the regulations of the Minister, 
which certificate shall not be issued...” (4) “Any 
Board which knowingly engages, appoints, employs, 
or retains as teacher in its school any person other 
than the holder of such certificate shall be liable on 
summary conviction to a penalty not exceeding fifty 
dollars; provided, however, that no prosecution shall 
be instituted under this section except with the con- 
sent of the Minister”. 

If a clear-cut policy that corrects this wrong is 
not enforced, it will not be long before the teaching 
of many optional subjects is done by non-certificated 
persons and the purpose of the Teaching Profession 
Act will have been defeated to the detriment of 
education in this Province. Lawyers and members 
of other professional groups are not self-appointed. 
Non-certificated instructors should not displace 
qualified teachers. 


THE ASSOCIATION’S ATTEMPT TO IMPROVE 
STANDARDS 

Desiring to be of assistance to teachers who were 
continuously receiving unsatisfactory gradings 
from the Department’s Inspectors of Schools, your 
Executive asked the Department for a list of such 
teachers, advising that some attempt would be made 
by the A.T.A. to assist these teachers in improving 
their efficiency. The requested list of teachers was 
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received from the Department and on January 12th, 
1938, letters were sent to twenty-three teachers. 
After explaining their raison d’etre and asking for 
co-operation these letters read in part as follows: 
“Allowing for all factors that merit consideration, 
we accept continuous unsatisfactory gradings by 
the Government’s Inspectors as conclusive evidence 
of inefficiency. It follows in logical sequence that 
unless such teachers succeed in improving their 
efficiency, teaching privileges must be withdrawn. 

“We believe that you yourself are probably cog- 
nizant of the main defects in your work. It is not to 
be expected that we have the detailed information 
which will enable us to be most helpful to you. How- 
ever, we suggest that we stand ready as an Associa- 
tion to assist you at any time in answering ques- 
tions you may raise, to provide you with a list of 
reference books in which you may find answers or 
solutions to your problems and to loan you reference 
material calculated to be generally helpful in your 
work. If you respond to this letter naming any book 
which you think will prove helpful it will be loaned 
to you from our library.” 

The above letters were accepted in the spirit in 
which they were sent. Several teachers either wrote 
asking for educational literature or called at the 
President’s office and discussed their problems and 
difficulties. 

This attempt to assist teachers can be improved 
upon. It carries a suggestion for the Library Com- 
mittee and it suggests further study of the topic, 
“The Training of Teachers-in-Service’’. 

PROBABLE SHORTAGE OF TEACHERS 

There is evidence that the over-supply of teach- 
ers is nearing an end. Several causes may have con- 
tributed to a future shortage. Salaries paid have 
been inadequate; teachers’ remunerations have not 
been in proportion to other salaries. Then too, re- 
vised courses have made new demands upon teach- 
ers and many who held certificates may have left 
the profession for this reason. Salaries may increase 
in the near future. It is to be hoped that there will 
be a sufficient number of teachers to staff the schools 
so that it will not be necessary to issue temporary 
certificates. 

Teachers Taking Graduate Training 

High school teachers are showing marked inter- 
est in M.A. and B. Educ. courses. Approximately 
one hundred teachers are registered in summer 
school courses leading to the M.A. degree in Educa- 
tion. There is a growing tendency for experienced 
teachers to qualify for appointment to the large 
number of administrative positions which will be 
created when the Province is wholly organized 
under the large administrative units. 

EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 

During the year now ending the Association has 
done splendid work in sponsoring educational re- 
search. If the year’s activities are representative of 
what this Province or other provinces can do, there 
is ample evidence that the Dominion Government 
should give aid to educational investigations as it is 
now doing in the physical and biological sciences 
through the Dominion Research Council. There 
should be a Research Council for the Social Sciences. 


Homework 


In the March issue of the A.T.A. Magazine, Vice- 
President Shaul gave a summary of his study of 
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homework. This investigation was well planned, 

carried through and reported. 

Pensions i |v: 
The Pension Bill now before the Legislature was 

prepared by Mr. H. C. Clark after very careful 

study of teacher-retirement systems in Canada and 

in the United States. 


Educational and Vocational Guidance 

The monograph, “CHOOSING YOUR LIFE 
WORK”, sponsored and published by the A.T.A. 
and now made available to high school pupils and 
their parents is the result of careful, painstaking 
research by Mr. Fred Tyler, B.Sc. This book should 
prove very useful to the youth of Alberta. Your As- 
sociation has given evidence of true professionalism 
and for this we have reason to be proud. 

As pointed out elsewhere the Teaching Profes- 
sion Act brought new _ responsibilities. The 
Discipline Committee and the Library Committee 
have a few problems to solve. 

Discipline Committee 

Three investigations and two prosecutions have 
been concluded by the Discipline Committee; four 
additional hearings are scheduled for March 26th. 

As stated in the magazine early in the year, the 
future policy of the Executive is to discipline teach- 
ers who do not conform to regulations affecting the 
welfare of their fellow teachers or whose conduct is 
damaging to the good name of the Association. The 
public will look with favor upon our professional 
organization if they know that we are enforcing 
professional conduct upon those few members who 
normally deal unprofessionally with school boards 
and parents. The Association must discipline those 
of its members who are unprofessional in their 
business dealings with school boards and those who 
ignore the adopted code of professional etiquette. 


Libraries 


By the terms of The Teaching Profession Act, 
the Association is obligated to provide “research 
libraries, circulating libraries, treatises and papers 
designed to assist the teacher in the classroom”. 
Continuing the work of last vear’s committee, Mr. 
Brodie (chairman) and his committee have studied 
this problem. With their approval, sub-locals 
throughout the Province have been encouraged to 
form study groups on the understanding that the 
Association provide for each a small library related 
to the topic or topics under investigation. Seven sub- 
locals have taken advantage of the offer of the 
Executive and libraries have been loaned to them. 

A $50 library has been loaned to the teachers of 
the Lethbridge Inspectorate. Under the supervision 
of Inspector Owen Williams, these books are being 
circulated throughout the inspectorate and this 
manner of partially solving the library problem is 
being evaluated. 

A WORD TO LOCALS AND SUB-LOCALS 


The Executive has watched with satisfaction the 
formation of locals and sub-locals throughout the 
Province since the new scheme of organization was 
introduced. The general office has tried to assist in 
every way. We have done for some locals and sub- 
locals more than it is humanly possible to do for all. 
Special assistance is gladly given during the 
present formative period, but it is probably true 
that the locals and sub-locals must more and more 
stand on their own feet from now on. Several 
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groups have shown what can be done. Each has or- 
ganized its members into a study group and under- 
taken systematic study of educational problems. To 
point the way, may I quote part of a letter which I 
received this morning: “Dr. LaZerte: Another 
teacher and I are slated to conduct a discussion on 
intelligence tests, April 8, at our sub-local meeting. 
If you can send us...” 

May I suggest also that you curb your first im- 
pulse to write Mr. Barnett asking him to mimeo- 
graph letters, circulars, etc., as these matters must 
be handled by the locals. The general office has been 
unable to accede to such requests in the past; the 
office staff, for reasons given, cannot accept this 
responsibility. 


CANADIAN TEACHERS’ FEDERATION 


The Annual Convention of the C.T.F. was held 
in Toronto on August 10th-14th, 1937. The A.T.A. 
was represented by your President, immediate Past 
President, and General Secretary-Treasurer. Under 
the direction of Mr. J. R. Mitchell, President, of 
Vancouver, a very business-like session was carried 
through. Much of the time was devoted to provincial 
reports and discussion of salary schedules, security 
of tenure, large administrative units, radio broad- 
casting, libraries and national scholarships in edu- 
cation. Five special reports were presented by 
various provinces or committees; the topics were: 
(1) Large Administrative Units; (2) The Finance 
and Administration of Education in English-Speak- 
ing Countries; (3) Educational Opportunity in 
Canada; (4) School Statistics; (5) Educational Re- 
search. The first three of these special reports were 
very comprehensive and much worth-while. 

Mr. A. C. Lewis, Toronto, was elected President 
for the current year. During the last seven months, 
the Federation has been doing splendid work as in- 
dicated by the following: 

“Under the chairmanship of Mr. J. W. Nose- 
worthy, Toronto, a committee has been at work 
preparing a report for the Royal Commission on 
Dominion-Provincial Relations. This splendid re- 
port has now been presented to the Commission. 
Supplementing this work the A.T.A. has a commit- 
tee with Dr. Sansom as chairman preparing a re- 
port for the same Commission. This report will be 
laid before the Commission before Easter. 

“Much work has been done on behalf of the 
teachers and schools in the drought stricken areas of 
Saskatchewan. A strong appeal for aid has been 
made to the Dominion Government. An appeal has 
been made to the teachers of Canada to come to the 
assistance of Saskatchewan teachers. There has 
been a splendid response particularly from Ontario. 

“A committee under the chairmanship of Dr. O. 
E. Ault, Ottawa, has prepared a report on Educa- 
tional Research and has appealed to Carnegie 
Corporation for grants in aid of research under the 
C.T.F. 

“Your President, as chairman of a committee 
charged with the responsibility of pressing for the 
establishment of a Dominion Research Council for 
the Social Sciences, has prepared a fairly compre- 
hensive brief on Educational Research and has dis- 
tributed it, through the C.T.F. Secretary, to 
hundreds of persons across Canada who are inter- 
ested in the problem. Copies of the brief may be 
obtained from Mr. C. N. Crutchfield, General 
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Secretary-Treasurer, C.T.F., Shawinigan Falls, 
Quebec. 

“The policy of sending out publicity reports has 
been continued. Mr. E. K. Marshall, Winnipeg, has 
charge of this work and we are receiving regularly 
summaries of educational news.” 

At times one hears severe criticism of the C.T.F. 
but there is no doubt that the work of the last twelve 
months has been very much worth-while. 


THE EASTER CONVENTION—1938 

Your Executive has arranged to have Professor 
Boyd H. Bode, Ohio State University, as guest 
speaker at the Easter Convention in April. For a 
few years we have drawn upon local speakers only 
for this annual convention. We believe you will wel- 
come the opportunity of hearing again an outstand- 
ing educator from outside Alberta. Dr. Bode is an 
outstanding educationist with an international 
reputation. We are quite certain that you will en- 
thusiastically endorse the action of your Executive 
in this matter . 

CO-OPERATION 

Those of you who live and work at long distances 
from Edmonton and Calgary have little idea of the 
amount of work done in a year by committee mem- 
bers appointed to special tasks from time to time. 
Many hours, yes days, are given gratuitously to 
these assignments. Among the many who have given 
splendid service this year are Miss Isabel Breckon 
and Mr. H. T. Robertson, of Calgary, who have 
taken major responsibility for planning and super- 
vising the Easter Convention, Miss Barclay, who 
served as convener of the Education Week Com- 
mittee and Dr. C. Sansom, who served as chairman 
of the committee that prepared the brief for the 
Royal Commission on Dominion-Provincial Rela- 
tionships. Dr. C. Sansom made an intensive study 
of educational finance and prepared a report which 
is a recognized contribution to the topics reviewed 
by the Commission. To the four members named 
and to all others who served on committees, con- 
tributed to the magazine or spent evenings or week- 
ends addressing local meetings or assisting in the 
recent re-organization of locals and sub-locals, the 
Executive extends hearty thanks. 

It would be wholly unfair to let a year pass by 
without expressing sincere appreciation of the 
splendid service given by the A.T.A. office staff. 
They serve the Association loyally. I wish to 
acknowledge the full co-operation given your 
Executive by the General Secretary-Treasurer. 
Personally I appreciate this assistance very much. 
It is a pleasure to work with a staff that day after 
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day throughout the year strives wholeheartedly to 
carry out A.T.A. policies. 
LOOKING FORWARD 

The teachers of Alberta are showing progres- 
siveness in their work. There has been real profes- 
sional growth since The Teaching Profession Act 
was passed. The good work has but commenced. We 
must continue to use our resources for the better- 
ment of education. For years we have asked for 
responsibility. We are now being put to the test. The 
activity programme will be successful only if we 
study and understand the basic philosophy upon 
which it rests. The intermediate school cannot 
function effectively unless we interest ourselves in 
the problems of educational and vocational guid- 
ance. The abolition of external examinations in 
Grades X and XI will free us from the evils of 
examinations only on condition that we master the 
techniques of diagnostic testing, remedial teaching 
and scientific supervision of daily classroom work. 
Many of the courses in the secondary school are now 
so arranged that little of the subject-matter is pre- 
scribed. In literature, general mathematics, general 
science, and social studies, for example, new de- 
mands are made upon us as teachers. Can we so 
organize our subject-matter and so free ourselves 
from adherence to texts that instruction will take 
on that flexibility and naturalness of method and 
wholeness of aim which makes possible a more vital 
type of education? 

No one need fear that the A.T.A. will cease to 
look after the interests of individual members. The 
organization must continue the fine work which it 
has done in the past. We have arrived where we are 
now because of sane, progressive administrative 
policies of past years. We need now only recognize 
the added responsibilities which come as a result of 
The Teaching Profession Act. We expect to become 
more and more professional. The Association will 
progress most rapidly when individuals and sub- 
locals at the end of the administrative chain study 
seriously the many educational problems which 
confront us on every hand and prove that the 
public’s faith in us in creating our profession is 
more than justified. 

To all who aided them in any way during the 
year the Executive is very grateful. To the entire 
Executive who worked so willingly and harmoni- 
ously with me during the year I wish to express my 
very sincere thanks. The year’s work on the Exec- 
utive has been enjoyable. 

Our motto: “Security, Standards and Service.” 

Fraternally yours, 
M. E. LaZERTE, President. 
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To the Chairman and Members of the Royal Commission on Dominion-Provincial Relations: 


The financial support of education is a matter of great 
importance to the Canadian people. If sufficient provision is 
not made for this, Canada will fall behind other nations in 
the march of progress. Our present system of raising about 
83 per cent of our funds for elementary and secondary edu- 
cation by a direct tax on real property in local communities, 
about 17 per cent by the provinces, also limited to direct tax- 
ation for all purposes, and none at all by Canada as a whole, 
is proving increasingly inadequate as time goes by. The root 
of the difficulty is to be found in an almost ineradicable ten- 
dency in Canada to regard education as a local responsibility. 
We believe the time has come for a fundamental change in our 
point of view on this question. The emphasis must be shifted 
from the municipality to the nation. We must begin to think 
of education in Canada as primarily Canadian education, not 
provincial education, much less municipal education. A 
right-about-face is imperative here. We must keep abreast 
of world trends on this important question. 

Seventy years ago, when the Fathers of Confederation 
assigned to the provinces the responsibility for making laws 
in relation to education, the parochial view was, in fact, the 
dominant one. This was before the emergence of a national 
system in England; it was before the rise of modern state 
systems in other parts of the Empire; it was long before the 
almost revolutionary change in point of view on this matter 
that is now taking place in the United States. In the latter 
country, notwithstanding the intensity of the “state rights” 
sentiment, the move for federal support for education is 
gaining momentum at an astonishing rate. It was only about 
fifteen years ago that the idea was first seriously mooted. 
Prior to the onset of the depression in 1930 the suggestion 
was generally held to be impracticable. But today as respon- 
sible an authority as Professor W. H. Kilpatrick can write, 
“The National Government will very soon give national aid to 
education, primarily to equalize educational opportunity 
throughout the nation.”1 Professor Mort, one of the closest 
students of school finance in the United States, writes, “All 
signs point to the need of a thoroughgoing program of federal 
participation in the financing of education.”2 The idea is 
being promoted vigorously by the major educational organ- 
izations in the United States, and scores of non-educational 
bodies are giving it their support. The topic is now said to be 
one of the most popular in the country for high school and 
college debates. 

Even at the present time the American government is reg- 
ularly expending $45,000,000 a year for education. And this 
is small compared with the expenditures in recent years 
through the so-called “alphabetical agencies”. The P.W.A. 
has allotted $323,000,000 for building schools, $236,500,000 
in grants, and $86,000,000 in loans. While the P.W.A. has been 
building new schools, the W.P.A. has been repairing old ones. 


1 Wm. H. Kilpatrick, The Future of Ste. Journal of the National 
Education Association, November, 19 
2 Paul R. Mort, Federal Support for Public Education, p. 1. 
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For the year 1935-36 the C.C.C. spent $4,500,000 on educa- 
tion, and the N.Y.A. spent $24,000,000 for student aid.3 

All these developments, both in the United States and else- 
where, are a far cry from the outlook in 1867. It is idle to 
try to pretend that Canada can remain unaffected by them. 
It is no longer possible rationally to regard education as a 
local matter. To assert in this day that the railways, for 
instance, are a national responsibility, but that the culture 
and technical efficiency of the people who ride in the trains 
is a local responsibility, is to talk nonsense. The mobility of 
population is an ever-increasing social phenomenon. We can- 
not remain forever a parochial people in a cosmopolitan world. 

Hence the thesis advanced here is that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should give immediate consideration to the question 
of national aid for education. The position is based, not just 
in principle, but in the more elemental one of necessity, which 
perhaps determines principle. We must emphasize the fact 
that the time is now well past when education can be ade- 
quately financed in local areas by a direct tax on real prop- 
erty. It represents an archaic view of education tied to a bad 
system of taxation. Whatever the B.N.A. Act says, public 
education is at bottom, national education. And surely no 
principle of public finance is more basic than that the re- 
sources of the nation are properly the support of the national 
interests. We present a national problem of major importance. 
It is a question of need. 


THE BURDEN OF TAXES ON REAL PROPERTY 


The conception of education as a local enterprise has led 
to a dependence for its support mainly on such taxes as can 
be levied in the smallest community charged with the respon- 
sibility. This means a tax on real property. Hence this becomes 
the basic tax in all communities, large and small. Even the 
cities are limited to this. This tax has become so oppressive in 
the cities, which seem determined in the face of any odds to 
maintain a decent educational service, that land is constantly 
reverting to the cities for the taxes. In Calgary, for instance, 
the 1938 assessment is $1,388,623 less than that for 1937, a 
shrinkage of 2.4 per cent in one year, due almost entirely 
to the reversion of land and buildings to the City in lieu of 
the taxes. The result of this tendency is that the present edu- 
cational structure even in the cities is tottering. Edmonton 
has not a single adequate and modern high school building. 
A consideration of the following facts will make it clear why 
this is so, and why conditions must continue to get worse 
under the present system of school support. 

Source of a Dollar of School Revenue in Edmonton 








hy Ca ee $ .92 
2. Government Grants . —— 
Sh rs ec 01 

$1.00 


3 R. M. Hutchins, Why Send Them to School. The Saturday Evening 
Post, Dec. 25, 1937, p. 30. 
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In 1936 those paying property taxes to the city were as 
follows: 








Burgesses (assessment Over $200) occcccccccssccmssenseeneemeeen tl B84 
Non-Burgesses (assessment under $200) .2....0.cccccccson 1,351 
Cerpormcn (BGneieees: |..5— 15655 s 388 
Total resident property taxpayers ......cccccccee- 13,128 
Total resident property taxpayers 2.......:ccccccccecscnnmenemnuennd yl ZB 
Non-resident property taxpayers o..ccccccccsccsccssesuesseseesuusenne OglLO9 
Total property taxpayers o...cceccccccoon seen 6,292 


Those paying business taxes number 2,730. All but 900 
of these are also property taxpayers and are numbered 





with them. By adding 900 we fired 2... eecccecsecsssssssneenesee 900 
the total number paying taxes to the city 00... 17,192 
OIRO CRIN I S58 Fac ee sn 
Population—Federal Census o.cc.ccccccccosscsscsnesnmeetnesnetisesneeseenenatnees 85,470 


From these figures it will be seen that the taxpayers of 
Edmonton number only 34 per cent of the electors, and 20 
per cent of the population. It is evident that the financing of 
education rests upon but a small proportion of those benefit- 
ting directly from the service. And this small proportion is 
decreasing from year to year. The number of taxpayers 
paying property taxes in Edmonton in 1936 was less than 
half the number in 1920 in the face of an increasing popula- 
tion. We have, therefore, the spectacle of an expanding ser- 
vice and a narrowing tax base. This is the typical situation 
found in cities. 

In the rural areas the situation is worse. We have as yet 
scarcely begun to set up a system of rural secondary educa- 
tion in Alberta. It is difficult to see how this can ever be done 
under present conditions. With our roads and climate, school 
solutions will be different here from those found in places like 
California, for instance. Neither school consolidation at the 
elementary level nor large community day schools at the sec- 
ondary level are feasible in the rural West. Ohio reduced her 
10,000 one-room rural schools in 1920 to 1,800 in 1936. This 
means good roads. Roads and rural school policy are insepar- 
ably connected. In Alberta at the lower levels the schools 
must be taken to the children; at the higher levels the chil- 
dren will have to be taken to the schools and left there to 
sleep. This means residential high schools in rural parts. 
The buildings must in all common decency be modern and of 
fire-proof constructicn. Let us have an end of using fire-traps 
for schools. To provide and equip these buildings will call 
for heavy capital expenditures. How can these responsibili- 
ties be assumed with things as they are? If the cities are 
embarrassed, what would happen to rural areas attempting 
this? These are matters which should be the concern of the 
entire nation. Canada must have an educated citizenry. 


Even the rural elementary system as already established 
in Alberta is not making any appreciable advance, if indeed, 
it is not actually retrogressing on the whole. Buildings are 
getting older, and it is a question if equipment replacements 
balance depreciation. Hundreds of districts are in arrears 
for debenture payments and teachers’ salaries. In how many 
rural schools has a new library book not been seen in twenty 
years? In some areas the capacity to pay taxes is non-exist- 
ent. This is a special problem. In most other areas, even with 
all the will in the world, there is just not enough money 
available for taxes to support a modern school system. A sub- 
sidiary problem, and one of growing proportions it would 
appear, is a disinclination to pay direct taxes in any circum- 
stances. Arrearages and depressed salaries are not limited 
to necessitous areas by any means. Perhaps the time is 
passing when society can expect to finance any important 
public enterprise by a direct tax payable once a year in cash. 
It savors too much of an old and out-moded morality. Things 
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are easier now. Anaesthetics are in general use. Taxes must 
be painlessly extracted. But how can this be done with 
the provinces and municipalities limited to direct taxation? 
And how can indirect taxation be widely used in the prov- 
inces as long as Canada remains one nation? This is the 
dilemma we are in. 


GENERAL LEVEL OF EDUCATION IN CANADA 


In any consideration of this problem from the national 
viewpoint two questions come up at once. One is the general 
level of education in the country as a whole. The other is the 
degree of equality of educational opportunity that is found 
throughout the nation. As to the first, it is impossible to get 
perspective by considering Canada alone. For purposes of 
comparison we shall use the United States, where conditions 
on the whole are somewhat similar to ours. The following 
table shows the position of the Canadian provinces among 
the American states in regard to expenditures per pupil en- 
rolled in the public, elementary, and secondary schools. The 
Canadian figures are for 1935, compiled from data in the 
Annual Survey of Education 1935, p. 2. The American data 
are for 1933-34 and derived from Table 28, Research Bulletin 
of the National Education Association, January, 1937. Night 
schools, summer schools, part-time schools, and continuation 
schools are excluded from the American data and apparently 
included in the Canadian. Hence our figures probably should 
be even smaller than they are to be strictly comparable with 
the American data. 


New-York State... .$124.82 Utah ............ 57.36 
Nevada ....... cs. Bape MNO 655%. ...... 57.08 
USUOPMI® ......2. TEESE EOE n ccc cee 56.83 
New Jersey ....... EGRSO © Peli. 6.6 06 50 55.58 
Delaware ......... 95.12 Vermont .......... 54.23 
Massachusetts ..... 91.18 Nebraska ......... 54.18 
Rhode Island ..... SOiSO = Matie™. 6053.55.55. 52.86 
Wyoming ......... 78.57 Manitoba ......... 48-08 
Connecticut ....... Oe. ee 46.05 
Dlinois....0..5.... 76.67 West Virginia ..... 45.44 
RINE Wai go's' ea ce ce 3s Ge ROME ecw cece 43.84 
New Hampshire ... 75.21 Oklahoma ........ 40.32 
OMNI. ccceagin 0:0 (a eee 38.35 
ae 72.76 Nova Scotia ...... 36.43 
Pennsylvania ...... 72.19 Saskatchewan ..... 34.64 
RE ic sev ese ses TL.2O Vite... 0 ccs 34.59 
Solorado .......... 1.46 Logiwianes ........ 34.34 
WIMMONNEIDY 2... s 08 70.46 Prince Edward I... 31.55 
Minnesota ........ 70.17 New Brunswick ...... 29.86 
MICHIBAT: <q [440-3 <i. 70.03 Tennessee ........ 28.80 
British Columbia .. 69.70 Kentucky ........ 27.94 
OPORE UE oe 64.74 Alsbama ......... 26.49 
EP Pe Ee 64.69 North Carolina .... 25.19 
Washington ...... CLOT. COORRE o.. a. s:0 00:00 25.18 
ROW e i ace cv ae ssa a 61.99 South Carolina .... 24.05 
SE cits, ost aes 61.83 Arkansas ......... 19.86 
New Mexico ...... 61.09 Mississippi ....... 18.93 
Re oases 0 9:0 60.48 The United States.. 64.76 
South Dakota ..... 59.58 Canada ............ 49.96 


North Dakota ..... 59.13 
With all public educational expenditures included: 
The United States.. 74.22 Canada .....:...- 57.92 
Little will be found in these figures to swell Canadian 
pride. Four of the nine provinces are in the lowest quartile 
of the American states, and two more barely escape. Sixty- 
seven per cent of the provinces are among the lowest twenty- 
nine per cent of the states, and those, for the most part, the 
Southern states, where large numbers of negro children are 
not much more than raised above the level of literacy. Those 
who know the low regard in which the educational status of 
the poorest states is held in enlightened American opinion 
will not be greatly thrilled by the comparison. The large 
emergency grants referred to above are, of course, not in- 
cluded in the American data. If the United States should go 
into permanent Federal aid for education on any such scale 
as that proposed in the Harrison-Black-Fletcher Bill most 
of the provinces will drop like plummets to the bottom. Can 


-we afford to regard this prospect with equanimity? 
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The crudeness of cost per pupil enrolled as a measure 
of educational service will be admitted at once. Public funds 
for education may be spent for useless things, perhaps even 
harmful things. Apart from this, educational costs vary with 
the cost of living, and this tends to go up with urbanization 
and industrial development. But sparsity of population also 
runs up the cost. The per pupil cost of a program of education 
up to a given level rises rapidly as the enrolment in the teach- 
ing unit drops. In .a rural school of 12 pupils educational 
service at all comparable to that provided in the cities would 
cost around $100 per pupil per year; with 10 pupils, $120 
per pupil, and so on. We have thousands of these small rural 
schools in Canada, In Alberta education in ungraded rural 
schools costs only $42.62 per pupil per year in spite of the 
relatively high per pupil costs in small teaching units. In the 
cities the corresponding figure is $80.85 notwithstanding the 
use of normal size class groups. Unquestionably the main 
cause of the discrepancy is the difference in the service. If 
you want to keep down education costs just don’t provide 
the education. 


In regard to relative costs among the states and provinces 
it is apparent that discrepancies are not nearly so great in 
Canada as in the United States. In Canada, for each dollar 
per year spent on an enrolled pupil in New Brunswick, $2.31 
is spent in British Columbia, $2.00 in Ontario, and $1.85 in 
Alberta. In the United States a child enrolled in New York 
State has nearly $7.00 spent on his education for every dollar 
spent on a child in Mississippi. Hence the question of equal- 
ization as between the states is a much more vital one in the 
United States than it is in Canada. But it is an important 
issue in Canada nevertheless. As a national asset it must 
not be assumed that a child in one part of Canada is worth 
two and a third times as much for his education as a child 
in another part. 


EQUALIZATION OF EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


An even more vital matter for Canada, however, is that 
of equalization at a reasonably high level within the prov- 
inces. The inequalities of opportunity here, as between the 
different municipalities, are enormous. The question is, can 
all the provinces, individually and unassisted, equalize edu- 
cational opportunity at a high enough level to safeguard 
the national interests? Two difficulties arise at once. One is 
the constitutional limitations with respect to taxation within 
which each province has to operate. The other is the taxable 
capacity of the several provinces. The first is common to all. 
The second varies from province to province. The general 
level of education in Canada as a whole might be raised 
either by giving the provinces more taxing privileges or by 
relieving the provinces of other public service responsibilities. 
But both these measures would probably tend to increase 
rather than decrease existing inequalities among the prov- 
inces; and there would be no guarantee they would lessen 
present inequalities within the provinces. This would depend 
on the provincial distribution of the new funds. Over this 
the Dominion would still have no control. 


The only real solution of the problem, in our opinion, is 
for the Dominion and the provinces to collaborate in provid- 
ing a basic educational program for all of Canada. This is 
undoubtedly in line with the trend of thought almost every- 
where today. American thinking on the subject is taking its 
cue from the report of the Education Finance Inquiry Com- 
mission which appeared in 1923. This report, originally in- 
tended for state guidance only, proposed that, in place of 
the ineffectual attempts at equalization by special grants, the 
state as a whole should set up a foundation program of edu- 
cation, below which no locality would be allowed to go; and 
that the cost of the program should be a charge on all the 
people of the state according to their tax-paying power. 
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“Although these demands appeared radical at the time,” 
writes Professor Mort, “support of the concept rapidly 
spread. In the decade which followed state after state made 
significant moves in the direction of meeting these demands. 
The period has represented a revolution in school finance 
comparable to that of the period from 1880 to 1860, when 
tax-supported education became almost a universal fact in 
the United States. From 1830 to 1860 the question was, shall 
parents support the education of their children, or shall the 
community support their education? In the past decade the 
question has been, shall communities support education in 
accordance with their abilities? Shall the poor communities 
be expected to provide only a meagre educational program for 
their children, while the abler communities are enabled to 
provide adequate facilities? State after state has answered 
the question by saying that the state itself shall see to it 
that every child shall have a fair educational opportunity, 
regardless of the wealth or poverty of communities.”* 


More recently this idea of a basic educational program 
for every child in the United States has caught on in a 
national way. “In this reasoning,” continues Professor Mort, 
“citizens have asked again and again, why should we stop 
with the state? Do not those principles that apply to the 
state also apply to the nation? There has resulted, therefore, 
particularly in the last half-dozen years, a widespread belief 
that the equalization principle as defined by the Educational 
Finance Inquiry is of national application, that the federal 
government should set up a foundation program of educa- 
tional opportunity which it would guarantee to every child 
in the nation, and that states and communities should then 
be permitted to build upon this foundation whatever super- 
structure they themselves desired to provide.” 


The following excerpt from a speech in the House of Rep- 
resentatives in 1935 sums up the whole matter: 

“A sound program of permanent Federal aid for schools 
should also be developed, because emergency aid is but a stop- 
gap, for reasons which I have given. We must be concerned 
not only with keeping schools open, but with guaranteeing to 
all children a certain minimum quality of education. Legisla- 
tion to accomplish this important purpose will need to be 
drafted with care. We shall have to solve a number of dif- 
ferent problems, as is always true when Congress enters 
upon a new and important legislative field. But we can solve 
them, if we face these issues candidly, and bring to bear on 
them the best information that is available. I know that we 
shall have to exercise care in drafting the legislation, so that 
it will extend financial aid without at the same time giving 
the Federal Government control over the program carried on 
in the various states and localities. We must see to it that 
Federal aid is distributed on a sound basis—that it goes to 
the localities which are least abie to maintain their schools. 
These issues are important but not insuperable. We can, and 
shall, face them successfully, once we accept the fundamental 
proposition that the Federal Government must share the cost 
of a minimum program of education for every boy and girl 
in America,’’6 


SUPPORT AND CONTROL 


“In and for each province the legislature may exclusively 
make laws in relation to education.” This, from Section 93 of 
the B.N.A. Act, is the authority for provincial sovereignty in 
education (subject only to certain reservations respecting 
the rights of religious minorities). By interpretation it is 
made to cover both the control and the support of education. 
But the core of the matter, the primary concern of the 
Fathers, would seem to have been control rather than support. 
4 Paul R. Mort, op, cit., pp. 15, 16. 

5 Paul R. Mort, op. cit. p. 16 
6 Hon. Ernest Lundeen of Minnesota, Congressional Record, 74th Con- 


gress, May 16, 1935, p. 9731. Quotea by Paul R. Mort, op. cit., nn 
16, 17 
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The main questions at issue with respect to control are such 
as, who shall teach our children? Who shall appoint the 
teachers? Who shall write the curricula? These are questions 
of control, not support. And in regard to such matters we 
are agreed no significant changes should be made. The con- 
stituted authority for these matters was vested in the prov- 
inces and there it should remain. In whatever is done there 
must be careful regard for the sensibilities of every import- 
ant group in Canada with constitutional rights as touching 
control. But support is another matter. It might even be 
quite possible to interpret Section 93 as having no bearing 
on support excepting as this affects control. 


Support does not necessarily imply control, although this 
is not intended to suggest there should be no control in the 
event of direct federal aid for education. It is not a question 
of control in the abstract; it is quite specifically a question 
of what is controlled and how much. Control is a very in- 
definite term. There may be little support and much control, 
as in the relation of the provinces to the cities, or much 
support and little or no control, as in the relation of the 
provinces to the universities. The dictum, “with support 
necessarily goes control” is one of those facile generalities 
which lose much of their impressiveness on being approached. 
“A review of our experience for more than a century,” writes 
Professor Mort, “disproves the conclusion that control neces- 
sarily accompanies or follows support.”7 And Dr. R. M. 
Hutchins, President of the University of Chicago, in advocat- 
ing Federal support for education, denies that Federal control 
is implicit in the proposal. “I am not proposing nationaliza- 
tion,” he writes, “I am proposing Federal support.’’® The 
entire history of land grants for education, both in Canada 
and the United States, the experience of legislatures in voting 
university funds, and the history of provincial subsidies in 
Canada, a due proportion of which necessarily went to the 
support of schools, all go to show that support and control in 
education are not so inseparably connected as they are some- 
times made to appear. 


That there should be some measure of control over the 
expenditure and distribution of the funds in the case of large- 
scale federal support for education goes almost without say- 
ing; that the significant control of the curricula and spirit 
of the classroom is implied in this may be emphatically 
denied. If the conditions of control are set down plainly in 
the law we believe it is possible to give support without any 
type of control that is not acceptable to all the parties con- 
cerned. That such legislation will have to be drafted with 
care and after full discussion is obvious. But we believe it can 
be done. 


SUMMARY OF ARGUMENTS FOR FEDERAL SUPPORT 


There are, then, to sum up, four main reasons for the 
national support of general education in Canada: 


1. To broaden the tax base. 

2. To utilize national indirect taxation for the support 
of schools. 

8. To equalize educational facilities as between the 
provinces. 

4. To equalize in some measure the educational service 
among the local municipalities within the provinces. 


We base our position broadly in the proposition that edu- 
cation has an important bearing on the future progress and 
well-being of Canada. From this it follows that the entire 
resources of Canada are none too broad a tax base for some 
significant proportion of the cost of a basic education for the 
Canadian people. 


7 Paul R. Mort, op. cit., p. 52. 


8 R. M. Hutchins, Why Send Them to School, Saturday Evening Post, 
Dec. 25, 1987, p. 30. 


As for reason two we hold that a direct property tax 
locally levied is too painful, inadequate, and fluctuating a tax 
for the support of education or any other national under- 
taking. To suggest such a thing in relation to national de- 
fense, the liquidation of the public debt, or any other import- 
ant interest excepting education would be to invite ridicule. 


In regard to reason three we are unable to see how the 
equalization principle as between the provinces can be in- 
voked by any reform of the taxing machinery within the 
provinces, or by a common removal of other tax burdens from 
all the provinces, important as both these reforms may be in 
themselves. Both these devices would tend to increase the 
present disparity rather than remove it. 


With reference to the last reason, an adequate equaliza- 
tion scheme within the provinces is probably beyond the tax- 
paying capacity of some of the provinces, even if some of 
the other burdens are removed. In any case it would constitute 
a very unequal burden in the several provinces. In the United 
States it has been shown that to raise the general educational 
level in some of the states to a reasonable minimum would 
mean that the entire tax resources of the state would be 
needed for this purpose alone. It is safe to assume that some- 
thing approaching this would happen in some of our Canadian 
provinces. In New Brunswick, for instance, the total revenue 
of the Provincial Government in 1934 was $5,535,214. The 
cost of a $60.00 per pupil program, which is regarded as the 
lowest “defensible minimum” in the United States, would 
cost $5,537,280. If the ratepayers supplemented this to the 
extent of half their present vote of $2,000,000, there would 
be left $1,000,000 for all other Provincial purposes, as 
against $5,000,000 at the present time. 


But Federal support should be given with a minimum of 
administrative control, and such as there is set down plainly 
in the law. Apart from controversial issues it is important 
that the control of education be not too far removed from the 
people concerned. Education is not like the post office or the 
navy. People are interested in their children in a different 
way from what they are in the transmission of a letter or 
the building of a cruiser. Besides, local areas have local needs 
and sensibilities in the matter of education, and there is no 
good reason for disregarding these, excepting as they clash 
with the wider view, or prove inadequate for the common 
weal. 


THE QUESTION OF TAXABLE CAPACITY 


In considering equalization as between the provinces an 
important consideration is that of taxable capacity. It is 
difficult to measure this, for reasons it is needless to elaborate 
here. The lack of an objective measuring-rod is the main 
trouble. But if we have no strictly objective measure of tax- 
able capacity, neither do we have of justice, nor feeble- 
mindedness, nor insanity, nor personal worth. But we do not 
despair of social control in these matters on this account. It 
is no doubt possible to measure tax-paying ability far more 
objectively than many such variables as these. 


An approximation to the relative taxable capacity of the 
provinces could probably be made by an expert analysis of 
such things as production data, retail sales, income tax pay- 
ments and assessments, etc. Even a cursory examination of 
data published from year to year in the Canada Year Book 
shows that per capita production, sales, taxes paid, etc., and 
presumably tax-paying ability, varies greatly in any year 
from province to province. (See table on page 6 of the brief 
of the Canadian Teachers’ Federation). Ontario, on most 
counts, stands well in the lead, followed by British Columbia, 
Quebec and Alberta, usually in this order. But that there is 
a close relationship between these things and tax-paying 
ability is not to be assumed as a matter of course. The ratio 
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of taxes paid, for instance, and taxable capacity is a very 
different thing in a prosperous farming community from 
what it is among wage and salary earners in the civil service 
or in industrial areas. The fact that only 694 farmers paid 
a Dominion income tax in all of Canada in 1936 speaks 
eloquently for itself in this regard. 

Professor Mort thinks that taxable capacity can best 
be measured indirectly. He selects data which may be objec- 
tively determined from time to time, such as census returns, 
trade statistics, and the like, and “weights” these data in such 
a way as to make them correlate highly with the theoretical 
returns of a “model tax”, such as that proposed by the Com- 
mittee of the National Tax Association in 1934. The latter he 
calls the criterion index and uses it merely as a check on the 
reliability of the final index sought. For the criterion index 
he uses six taxes—personal income, business income, real 
estate, corporation organization, stock transfer, and severance 
—and determines the hypothetical yield of these taxes in the 
several states in 1930. Then, for the final or “predicative” 
index, he uses the fallowing data and weightings :°® 


(a)—2.95 times the state’s proportion of the U.S. total 
urban population. 

(b)—.96 times the state’s proportion of the U.S. total 
motor vehicle registration. 

(c)—.51 times the state’s proportion of the U.S. total 
population. 

(d)+.32 times the state’s proportion of the U.S. total 
value added by agriculture. 

(e) + 2.63 times the state’s proportion of the U.S. total 
weighted farm cash income. 

(f)+.84 times the state’s proportion of the U.S. total 
gross postal receipts. 

(g)+9.36 times the state’s proportion of the U.S. total 
retail trade. 

(h)+2.06 times the state’s proportion of the U.S. total 
of net incomes of over $5,000 but less than 
$25,000. 

(i)+ 2.15 times the state’s proportion of the U.S. total 
of net incomes $25,000 or over. 

(j) + .49 times the state’s proportion of the U.S. total 
value at issuance of all capital stock of corpora- 
tions authorized by the several states. 


The above weightings are such as give a maximum cor- 
relation with the criterion index, that is to say, any further 
degree of precision would carry the correlation beyond the 
stage of accuracy justified by the reliability of the criterion 
itself. The weighted measures are used to determine the 
percentage the total state and local tax-paying ability in 
each of the states bears to the country as a whole. This is 
proposed as the index of taxable capacity. It is held to be 
based on more objective data than the yield of any uniform 
national system of taxation actual or theoretical, to be less 
subject to fluctuation, and less liable to manipulation for the 
purpose of securing a larger share of the national funds. 


But this represents considerable refinement in procedure 
and is presented to suggest what might be done in Canada by 
way of finding an objective measure of taxable capacity. 
With us probably the “weighted population” index suggested 
in the brief of the Canadian Teachers’ Federation would be 
sufficient. To distribute aid directly in proportion to popula- 
tion is probably as poor a way as any for equalization pur- 
poses, although even this equalizes to some extent. The pro- 
posed distribution under the Harrison-Black-Fletcher Bill on 
the basis of population 5 to 20 years of age would give New 
York State $8,813,332 the first year, and Mississippi $1,897,- 
304. But this represents only a 9.4% increase for New York 
over present costs for education, and a 62.1% increase for 
Mississippi. 


9 Paul R. Mort, op. cit., p. 35. 
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EDUCATIONAL NEED 


Educational need is also to be considered in a national 
equalization scheme. A unit of educational need is simply a 
child to be educated. But, as already pointed out, it costs 
more to educate children up to a given level, in sparsely 
settled areas than where full-sized classes can be used. Hence 
our unit child has to be “weighted” for sparsity of popula- 
tion. He must also be weighted for high school attendance, 
and, it may be, for cost of living, and other things. He finally 
emerges as the weighted pupil unit, the total of which mul- 
tiplied by the unit cost to be allowed gives the measure of 
educational need for any community or school. 

With a knowledge of educational need and taxable capacity 
the Dominion and the provinces could collaborate intelligently 
in providing basic educational facilities up to any desired 
level. If the number of weighted pupil units in Canada were 
8,000,000, a $30 minimum program for a start would cost 
$90,000,000. Of this the provinces might put up half, and the 
Dominion half. Half of the Dominion’s share, $22,500,000 
might be distributed to the provinces in proportion to the 
number of weighted pupil units in each, regardless of ability, 
and the other half used for strictly equalization purposes, the 
provinces of greatest per capita tax-paying capacity receiv- 
ing none of this portion of the grant. 


EDUCATIONAL EFFORT 


A third significant factor in this discussion is educational 
effort. It is defined as the ratio of the amount spent for edu- 
cation to taxable capacity. That expenditures for any purpose 
bear only a very rough relation to ability in the several prov- 
inces is suggested by figures that may be taken almost any- 
where from the Canadian Year Book. The following are 
examples: 


Index of Effort as the Ratio of Current School Revenue to 
Gross Production, 1934, Canada—100. 


Prince Edward Island ........... 94 
RNR TUM oa 5 ses 51d 111 
SO: ERIE on. 65 5s 659 9.00018 4:8 103 
SEES ET Ten ete 380 
SNEIES cis yoke ab pa hae osthis ok ie aie 94 
Rg Meigle 6 Soria sch aici te a eS 133 
RN sas ha aus 5 6.0.5 157 
A eat iat telisie vd i dh pics a 'wis Suave ia 147 
SORTED, SSOBUNEID sng 0500.00 4909 48 100 


Index of Effort as the Ratio of Ordinary Revenues to Income 
Tax Assessments, 1934, Canada —100 


Prince Edward Island ........... 319 
NR er oe Pr er 214 
SU ENN is 4. 6 6-4: c.w lass @ aio es 3% 157 
RINE hy). SECd oii. can ct. pele g 81 
COD 5. utes S85 ene OS Mew 67 
CY Be Siis sno banmaasionadl 129 
I. go. ts 5-0 hk oak k a one 390 
IR. iad Sus ays # wh wee Rid dae ee A eee 167 
RUNES SURMMNIOID os at antienus © aw ore 148 


Index of Effort as the Ratio of Total Expenses for Edu- 
cation to Income Tax Assessment, 1934, Canada—100 


Prince Edward Island ........... 118 
DOOR: TUE. 5.5 40 6.9 0d see es 202 
De. I. «65 os sa cbde aan 194 
TT Te 82 
PEON COC Or Tr rT 81 
Ee Pe en ee ee ee 142 
Re ree 466 
CE ee ee 239 
British Columbia .........ssc00- 100 


More must not be read into these figures than they con- 
tain. They are just for one year, and this may not have been 
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a typical year. Futhermore, both terms of the ratio are but 
crude measures of what is intended. Yet the consistency of 
the figures is significant, and bears out the known facts 
that the West has been having a desperately hard time 
to “keep going” in recent years, and that the burden 
of supporting the services of government bears very un- 
equally on the different provinces. The basic industries of 
Ontario and Quebec are more diversified than those of the 
West; and besides, the fiscal policy of Canada seems to be 
intended, whether designedly or not, to favor those prov- 
inces. In these circumstances it seems reasonable that the 
cost of services essential to the well-being of Canada as a 
whole should be more evenly distributed over the the whole 
of Canada. The ties of Confederation need strengthening. 
Their hold is none too strong. What better way to do this 
than for the Dominion to take a practical interest in such 
a basic service as education, which directly touches the 
daily lives of nearly 25 per cent of the Canadian people, 
and only a little less directly the entire adult population. 


EDUCATION A UNIQUE SERVICE UNDER THE 
CONSTITUTION 


That taxation in Canada should be reduced to some sem- 
blance of a rational system may be regarded as a truism. The 
services should be allocated to the municipalities, the prov- 
inces, or the Dominion, as the case may be, and non-conflicting 
taxing machinery devised for their support. But in any con- 
sideration of this question education holds a unique position. 
Under Confederation as it stands three propositions may be 
sustained: 

1. Education must continue to be controlled and administered 
in all significant respects by the provinces and municipali- 
ties. 

2. The most prolific sources of revenue from indirect taxa- 
tion must remain under Canadian control. 

8. Local direct taxation is too painful, too fluctuating in 
time and to variable as between areas to support an 
equalized and steadily progressive system of education in 
all of Canada. 

For these reasons we believe education should be put in 
a different category from most of the other services in 
regard to Federal relationships. The best way to handle the 
situation as a permanent policy is for the Dominion and the 
provinces to co-operate in the support of an equalized mini- 
mum educational program, leaving it to the municipalities 
to supplement this to any desired extent. In this way the 
amount of federal control would be reduced to a minimum, 
and what is known as the “efficiency principle” in education 
would be adequately safeguarded, that is to say, the principle 
that educational policy should be as closely as possible adap- 
ted to local conditions. At the same time it would not pre- 
clude federal grants for special purposes, such as technical 
education or research study, if these should be considered 
in the public interest. 


FURTHER SUGGESTIONS 


A few comments will be added on other proposals for 
federal aid for education which, however faulty, may be 
politically more expedient as temporary measures: 

1. The Dominion should take over the support of other 
services more suited than education to federal administra- 
tion, thus releasing funds in the provinces for education. 
One objection is that under this plan it might well happen 
that only a small fraction of the funds so released would 
find their way into educational channels. Educational ex- 
penditures are never impressive in a political way. Per- 
haps this is the reason the provinces have already shifted 
83 per cent of their obvious duty under the Constitution 
to the local municipalities. 
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2. The Dominion should withdraw from the wncome tax field. 
The trouble here is that this would provide really signifi- 
cant help only in those provinces now making least effort 
and whose resources are the greatest. It would be a move 
away from equalization. And here again what assurance 
would there be that the new funds would be used for 
education? What the Dominion needs to do is to assist 
education, not just assist the provinces. The two things 
are far from being identical. 


8. Conditional subsidies for special educational activities. 
The objections to these are so many that the plan is 
probably quite unsuitable for federal support in any large 
way. For one thing the element of control is likely to be 
prominent. The provinces must do quite specifically what 
Ottawa intends. If the condition is one of matching dollar 
for dollar, the poorer provinces might find themselves 
unable to do this, though they would have to contribute 
through federal taxation to the support of the scheme 
in the richer provinces. This again works against equal- 
ization. Also, provinces might be tempted to divert funds 
from other purposes by reducing rural grants, for, 
instance, or increasing fees, in order to earn the federal 
grant. Furthermore, if the grants are for a term of years, 
school plants within the special field will spring up like 
mushrooms only to close down for lack of funds after the 
grants expire. Nevertheless, we are somewhat used to 
the idea of conditional subsidies and some use might be 
made of them pending the inauguration of a better system. 
There are many phases of modern education, some entirely 
unknown in 1867, which might be aided by conditional 
grants, or even by unconditional grants, by the Dominion. 
For an enumeration and discussion of some of them we 
would refer the Commission to Part II of the Brief of 
the Canadian Teachers’ Federation to which we wish to 
give our unqualified support. 


4, Special grants for necessitous and pioneer areas. It is of 
extraordinary importance that something be done along 
this line regardless of what may or may not be done in any 
other direction. The spiritual starvation of the growing 
generation in many of these areas is deplorable, and a 
threat to the national well-being of Canada comparable 
to that arising from the lack of physical needs we seem to 
be so much more concerned to provide. One important dif- 
ference is that while material aid tends to root the popu- 
lation in non-supporting areas, education tends to draw it 
away by widening the view. In the matter of population 
adjustments to economic conditions the importance of 
a wide diffusion of knowledge should not be overlooked. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Dr. C. SANSOM,Provincial Normal School, 
Calgary, (Chairman). 

KENNETH ARGUE, Edmonton 

JOHN W. BARNETT, General Secretary- 
Treasurer, A.T.A. 

F. G. BUCHANAN, Superintendent of 
Schools, Calgary. 

JAMES FOWLER, Institute of Technology, 
Calgary. 

Dr. M. E. LAZERTE, President, A.T.A., 
School of Education, University of 
Alberta. 

Geo. A. McKEE, Superintendent of Schools, 
Edmonton. 

A. E. RosBorouGH, Edmonton. 

Dr. H. E. Smitu, School of Education, 
University of Alberta. 

R. E. STEWART, Calgary. 

A. T. WATSON, Superintendent of 
Schools, Lethbridge. 

M. L. Watts, Calgary. 
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The Three Ages of Childhood 


BY HENRI DE SAVOYE, B-es-L. University of Alberta 


All systems of child education are based on the assumption 
that the different faculties, sensation, feeling, intellect, do 
not awaken simultaneously, but appear in succession and at 
definite intervals. 

Our school programmes, however, are established solely 
on the evidence that a certain faculty begins to develop at a 
certain time; we do not try to understand the reason for the 
successive appearance of the different faculties. 

Interesting data on this subject are given in a little book 
entitled “Education of the child in the light of spiritual 
science”. The author is the late Rudolf Steiner, a German 
philosopher of international repute, who was at the same 
time a clairvoyant. It is true that to describe a man as a 
clairvoyant is, with some readers, a poor recommendation. It 
seems certain, however, that the explanations offered by 
such an authority on a subject that is fundamental in our 
profession will be read with interest. 

According to Steiner, the physical body alone cannot 
account for the diversified faculties of human beings. An 
etheric body supplies the vital energy derived from the sun 
and to this energy are due the vibrations of the brain, which 
the soul recognizes as sensations. An astral body transforms 
the vibrations of the brain into new vibrations interpreted 
by the soul as feelings. A mental body changes the vibrations 
of feelings into still finer vibrations which the soul recog- 
nizes as ideas. 


Before birth the child’s body is shut off from the outside 
world by the tissues of the mother’s body, and is therefore 
unable to respond to physical impacts coming from the out- 
side. After birth these impacts play on the organs of sense 
and vibrations transmitted to the brain give rise to sensa- 
tions. Such is the result of physical birth, which is only the 
first birth of the human being. 

From the time of birth until the second dentition, two 
sheaths surround the whole of the human being; one is 
made of etheric, the other of astral matter. These sheaths 
protect the astral and mental bodies from outside impacts, in 
the same way as the mother’s tissues used to protect the 
physical body. The result is that, till seven years of age, the 
child is not affected by feelings nor ideas unless they are 
intimately associated with sensations. At seven the etheric 
sheath disappears, the astral body is set free, and the child 
is directly affected by feelings. This is the second birth of 
the human being. 

The astral sheath continues to protect the mental body 
until the age of puberty. Till then abstract ideas have still 
no direct access to the child. At puberty, the astral sheath 
vanishes; the mental body responds to mental vibrations, and 
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this means that we can now act on the child through the 
medium of ideas. It is the third birth of the human being. 


These facts will guide the educationist in his programmes 
of studies. Until seven the child learns through a purely 
physical process. Outside impacts result only in sensations, 
and the response of the child consists in reproducing the ac- 
tions that have caused the sensations. The sole faculties of 
the child are memory and imitation. 

This means much. At that period no examples are to be 
placed before the child that he cannot safely reproduce. To 
show him a bad example, explaining that it must not be 
imitated, would be a fatal error. The child, being not affected 
by ideas, would remain uninfluenced by the advice and 
candidly reproduce the bad example. 

This remark applies to certain grammatical drills in which 
a wrong form is given and is to be replaced by the right 
word. Such drills are dangerous to children whose intelli- 
gence does not yet function freely. No critical thought would 
arise about the fitness of the word, and the only result would 
be the memory-impression made by the wrong word. 

During the first period all the senses should be used to 
convey education. The child should be surrounded with 
beautiful pictures, should hear songs and poetry of exquisite 
rhythm, should be taught graceful dances. Poems should be 
selected mainly for their rhythm, as the child at that age is 
little affected by feelings and not at all by ideas. 

It is only after seven years of age that it becomes pos- 
sible to influence the child through feelings and emotions. 
Now is the time to address his sensibility, to present to his 
imagination scenes that he will admire, heroes that he will 
venerate. Teachers, however, should be convinced that it is 
themselves who, as living models, will impress the child much 
more than any great men in history. In the first period of 
childhood the actions of the teacher were simply imitated by 
the pupil. In this second period the pupil looks at his teacher 
as at a sort of perfect being towards whom his respect and 
admiration naturally flow. 

From the age of seven to that of puberty no abstract ideas 
or principles of morality must however be yet presented to 
the child; his body of intellect, still surrounded by the astral 
sheath, cannot react to vibrations of thought coming from 
the outside. 

At the age of puberty the astral sheath disappears; the 
mental body comes in contact with the surrounding world 
and answers its vibrations. During the first period of child- 
hood a piece of poetry affected the child only by its rhythm; 
during the second period it stirred his feelings; in the third 
it makes him think. The teacher has now full access to his 
pupil through the triple avenue of imitation, feeling and 
ideas. Real education begins. 


In order to make quite clear Rudolf Steiner’s conception 
of the growth of faculties a few words need to be added. 
The body of feelings and the body of intellect, while in their 
sheaths, do not remain in a state of quiescence. They evolve 
inside their sheaths just as the physical body does inside its 
womb. As the physical body must reach a certain point of 
maturity before it is submitted to the play of outside physical 
vibrations, similarly the subtle bodies cannot be exposed to 
outside vibrations of feelings and thoughts before they are 
strong enough to resist their impact. They are freed from 
their sheaths when they are ready for their work, as the 
baby is born when his lungs are fit to breathe the air of the 
atmosphere. 





NOTICE TO TEACHERS—The Roseberry Hotel, 105th St., 
close to Jasper Avenue, Edmonton, offers modern, quiet, 
restful rooms at reduced rates to teachers. Tourist or 
Residential. (Four Blocks East of the C.P.R. Station.) 
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CHRISTIAN SOLDIERS » » 


By PAUL MALONE, B.A. 


A legion of 12 education torch-bearers assembled by a 
French aristocrat in the parlous time of oppressive King 
Louis XIV has expanded through the centuries into a modern 
international army of 20,000 teachers circling the globe. 

The French aristocrat was St. John Baptist de la Salle, 
Christian gentleman and father of modern pedagogy. The 
pacific army he founded is known throughout the world as 
the Institute of the Brothers of the Christian Schools. Since 
its founding in France in 1684, the religious brotherhood has 
survived poverty, persecution and internal difficulties to 
emerge as one of the world’s greatest educational agencies. 

Many Alberta teachers have come into contact with the 
20th century torch-bearers of St. John Baptist de la Salle 
through St. Joseph’s College, seat of Roman Catholic culture 
at the University of Alberta. 

There in 1938, five soldiers of education are teaching and 
studying—continuing in modern Canada the traditions and 
principles of the modest man who lived so many years ago in 
a sunny but oppressed France. 


St. Joseph’s College is one of 84 Christian Brother estab- 
lishments in Canada and of 1,300 throughout the world. There 
is scarcely a sizable country in the world that does not con- 
tain within its boundaries a college, a reform school, an 
orphanage or an elementary school dedicated to St. John 
Baptist de la Salle. 


Madagascar has 15 such institutions; Ceylon, 10; Egypt, 
17; Tripoli, 2; Palestine, 8; the Phillipines, 2. 

Who was the genius that laid the foundation for this 
great world-wide brotherhood of men of all nationalities who 
have dedicated their lives to education? What motives in- 
spired him? Why did his plan succeed beyond his most fanci- 
ful dreams? What were his guiding principles, aims and 
ambitions? 

John Baptist de La Salle was born at Rheims on the 30th 
day of April, 1651. He was the eldest son of Louis de la Salle, 
King’s Councillor of the Supreme Court, and Nicole Moet, 
daughter of John Moet, Seigneur of Brouillet and councillor 
at the same court. 

While Louis XIV lived in splendor and glory, surrounded 
by favorites, the vast majority of his subjects lived in abject 
poverty and ignorance. The only places the common people 
and the nobles met on the same basis were at church services 
and in the streets. By all standards and traditions of the age 
John Baptist de la Salle was born to luxury and contempt of 
the poor. 

Two factors prevented him from “enjoying” both—his 
faith in God and his love for his fellow men. 

Inspired by rare virtues and unusual devotion, he became 
a priest. His aristocracy and ability soon won him high office 
as a canon of the church. For several years, only his mystic 
zeal distinguished him from hundreds of colleagues. 

At the time, in France and throughout the world, education 
was reserved for the children of the rich whose parents were 
able to provide them with tutors. 

Sporadic attempts had been made to organize education on 
a@ more universal basis but these had failed due to poverty of 
the masses and selfishness of the rich. The Church educated 
students for the priesthood and sought to bring learning to 
the poor, but results had been far from satisfactory. 

Then something happened that was to change abruptly 
the history of education. It happened quite accidentally. 

The youthful, aristocratic Canon of Rheims was informed 
that a yroup of itinerant, poverty-stricken teachers in the 
city was without food and shelter. They had found Rheims 
an inhospitable city. 
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Motivated by Christian charity, John Baptist de la Salle 
took the discouraged teachers into his own large residence. 
While his noble friends, aghast at such intermingling with 
the lower classes, protested vigorously and spoke of having 
their friend’s head examined, the canon fed and clothed 
the unfortunate instructors, became interested in their labors. 


He became their leader, their director. He became the 
rector of the first Christian Brothers’ college. The fame of 
the canon and his teachers grew. The latter taught the poor, 
unwotried about their own livelihoods because of the wealth 
of their founder. 


Then the first of a long series of disappointments that 
saddened but failed to discourage the apostle of learning 
crumbled his first college. His aides whom he had saved in 
their hour of need, found the training they received from de 
la Salle had equipped them to earn high wages as skilled 
teachers. Almost to a man, they left their patron. 


The teacher-saint decided he must find some spiritual 
bond to link his torch-bearers. He conceived the idea of the 
Institute of Brothers of the Christian Schools. These men, 
he decided, would dedicate themselves to God and education. 
They would not be priests because priests have holy functions 
to perform. The saint himself was the only priest who has 
ever been a member of the Order. The new soldiers would be 
Brothers and they would spend their entire time studying 
and teaching. 


This ideal was transformed into fact on May 10, 1684. 
On that day the first 12 soldiers in St. John Baptist de la 
Salle’s army of holiness and learning took up their arms and 
set forth to conquer ignorance, prejudice and intellectual 
famine. To signalize his consecration to the ideal of self- 
sacrifice, the founder gave away his great personal fortune. 
For 254 years the army has increased in size steadily; its 
aims, ambitions and rules never have changed materially. 

In modern times young men all over the world are flocking 
to the standards of St. John Baptist de la Salle. Before they 
take their final vows of poverty, obedience and celibacy, they 
must become skilled in learning, loyal to God. When once they 
join the army of enlightenment, they must remain soldiers, 
fighting ignorance until they die. 

The founder of this great army has been called by men of 
all ages and circumstances the father of modern pedagogy. 
His accomplishments in the field of education are legion. Here 
are some of them. 

St. Baptist de la Salle introduced on a sound basis the 
simultaneous method of instruction whereby one teacher in- 
structs simultaneously a large group of scholars. This brought 
education within the reaches of the masses by nullifying the 
necessity of private tutors. 

Latin was the universal language of education until the 
saint’s soldiers took the field. Wherever they were, acting on 
instructions of their master, they taught their students in 
the latters’ native tongues. This was a radical innovation and 
brought learning closer to the poor. 

In Paris the teacher-saint founded the first technical school 
to aid poverty-stricken young men and women who sweated 
in 17th century factories. There, too, he founded the fore- 
runners of modern night schools where ignorant people 
assembled on Sundays to learn from the Brothers the treas- 
ures of Literature and Science. 

Exhausted by his life of sacrifice and untiring efforts in 
the interests of the poor, St. John Baptist de la Salle died at 
Rouen, April 17, 1718. His life will be venerated and his 
ideals cherished as long as young men leave the world behind 
them to enlist in his great army. 

The French aristocrat who became interested in education 
by accident is now the patron saint of teachers everywhere. 
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A Complication of Motives - - - 


By A. J. H. POWELL, M.A., McCauley Intermediate School, 
Edmonton 


THE CRIME— 

Dad arrives home at six in the evening. As he passes 
through the sitting room the cacophonies of Cecil and Sally 
are turned off at the main, and he steps over to the radio to 
“get” the dinner music. What’s this? . . . To say that the 
radio has been tampered with would be understatement; it 
has been assaulted, the focal point of attack being the knob of 
the main switch, around which there is a cluster of notches 
and circular scratches staring white against the dark walnut 
finish. On a nearby stool lies a heavy pipe-wrench. 


A little investigation shows that the main switch is 
jammed at the “on” position, and if you want to turn the 
instrument off you must pull out the wall-plug down in the 
corner behind the cabinet. 


THE EVIDENCE— 

1. Dad remembers that the knob of the main switch has 
been turning slackly from time to time owing to the little 
screw in the neck of the knob working back from the stem. 


2. Nine-year-old daughter admits: “Ethel and I came in to 
hear Twilight Blurbs. It wouldn’t go on and Ethel said, 
‘Ooh, Jeanie, you’ve broken it’, so I fixed it and made it go. 


3. Mother says: “I came in at 5:30. Jeanie and Ethel were 
listening to Maudlin Moonbeams. Jeanie said to me: 
‘Mamma, don’t you think the radio sounds good tonight’!” 


4. Circumstantial: Marks on radio-cabinet, scratches on, 
metal switch-stem, pipe-wrench on stool. Knob actually 
loose on stem, pulling off easily and not “engaging” with 


stem. ; 


RECONSTRUCTION— 


On the way from.schoo] Jeanie invited Ethel in to listen 
to Twilight Blurbs. The nice proprietary feeling that goes 
with taking the housekey from under the mat, letting your 
Grade III chum into a grown-up house, settling her in a big 
arm-chair and turning on an expensive radio, receiving a 
heavy jolt as the radio failed to react and presently the knob 
came off in her hand. This was Ethel’s chance to challenge 
Jeanie’s leadership and general ascendancy; (second fiddles 
are often uncomfortable). Hence her scandalized: “Ooh 
Jeanie, you’ve broken it. What’ll your Dad do to you when—” 


So at this moment Jeanie was under at least four dis- 
tinguishable urges: she wanted to hear Twilight Blurbs; she 
wanted to monkey with something that wouldn’t go, and make 
it go; she wanted to evade the wrath-to come foretold by 
Ethel; she wanted to restore her threatened ascendancy ‘and 
keep Ethel in her place. 


The delinquent knob gave her her first view of the switch- 
stem, partly flattened. Off she went for something or other. 
What she found and returned with, we know. What hideous 
grinding of gears took place as Jeanie applied her strong-arm 
technique, will never be known. But the light came on behind 
the dial, Twilight Blurbs shattered the air in satisfying 
volume, and Ethel’s incipient insurrection collapsed. 


That a little itch of misgiving underlay Jeanie’s victory, 
‘is indicated by the question she threw at Mother as soon as 
she came in at the door. She wanted to be assured by an im- 
‘partial opinion. Frankly, I’m inlcined to feel that Jeanie up- 
held the honor of the clan rather well that day, for a nine- 
year-old, and her Dad felt that way about it too. But he is 
notoriously indulgent. The question is: What would a wise 
‘parent do to Jeanie? 





BOOK REVIEW ... 


A very attractive little pre-primer entitled “We Are 
Seven”, by Isabel M. Wilson and published by Clarke, Irwin 
Co. Ltd., Toronto, has just come to hand. 


The material for reading contained in this book is in- 
teresting and it is scientifically arranged. A mistake com- 
mon to a good many pre-primers, is the appearance on 
many pages of too many new words. As most of these words 
are not difficult ones, however, this should not detract from 
the value of the book. 


M. ALMA CROZIER. 
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How the A.T.A. Dollar Is Spent 





Easter Convention, April 18th to 21st, Palliser Hotel, Cal- 
gary. Annual General Meeting, Monday afternoon, the 
18th. General Sessions, Tuesday to Thursday, 19th to 
21st. 
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The Historical Study of 


By 
John Liebe, Ph.D., General Shop Instructor, 


Lethbridge 
SIGNIFICANT EVENTS OF THE 20th CENTURY 


The Abolition of the Caliphate in the Islamic World (1924) 

When Mohammed’s father-in-law Abu Bekr (734-736 
A.D.) became the successor or, to say it in Arabian, the 
“khalifa” of the prophet he founded the institution of the 
caliphate. For five centuries the Arabian caliphs were the 
temporal and spiritual rulers of all Moslems. When the 
Tartars sacked Baghdad (1243 A.D.) the descendants of the 
caliph fled to Cairo and continued to be the spiritual leaders 
of Islam, until the Turkish sultan Selim the Grim conquered 
Egypt (1517) and forced the caliph to make him and his 
heirs successors of the prophet. Since then Turkish sultans of 
the house of Ottoman held the caliphate for four centuries 
(1517-1924) without interruption. 

The Ottoman Turks are the youngest nation within the 
Islamic Civilization and, at the same time, have always been 
the northern outpost of Islam against Western Civilization. 
Since they were were historically younger than the West the 
Turks took the offensive against Western nations. In 1453 
they conquered Constantinople, in 1521 Belgrade, in 1526 
Budapest, and even reached the gates of Vienna in 1529 and 
again in 1683. This advance was halted and. reversed since 
about 1700 when Russia, the youngest civilization, began to 
emerge. Within two hundred years Turkey lost most of her 
European possessions. So it happened that Constantinople, 
the eastern capital of the extinct Mediterranean Civilization, 
became a pivot of three civilizations. Three mental forces 
converged on the spot that used to be the Greek Byzantium 
and had later on been chosen as the proud Turkish capital 
Istambul. Like Shanghai and Calcutta the city had become an 
international settlement; it was Turkish only by name. The 
removal of the Turkish capital from Istambul to Angora in 
1920 was not only a political expedient of Mustapha Kemel 
Pasha, but came about with mental necessity. 

The sultan-caliph at Istambul was out of place in the 
international atmosphere of the city. In the Great War he cut 
an impossible figure. On the one hand he entered an alliance 
with Christian Germany, and on the other he declared a Holy 
War against the Christians in the camp of the Allies, who 
were supported, however, by the Arabian Moslems. The 
Allies won the war, occupied Istambul (March 1920), and 
encouraged an expedition of the Greek army against the 
Turkish nationalists who, under Mustapha Kemal’s able 
leadership, opposed the proposed partition of Turkey. The 
sultan-caliph who was virtually a prisoner of the Allies tried 
to save his dynasty by the appointment of a submissive cab- 
inet and the dispatch of the so-called caliphate army against 
his nationalist countrymen. But Mustapha Kemal established 
a new government at Angora, won a complete victory over the 
Greeks (September 1921), and compelled the Allies to with- 
draw from Istambul. When the Allies now invited both Turk- 
ish governments to a peace conference at Lausanne (October 
1922) Mustapha Kemal simply declared the sultanate abol- 
ished. Yet though he considered the caliphate a serious ob- 
stacle to the establishment of a modern Turkish Republic, he 
was cautious enough to have a new caliph elected who recog- 
nized the Angora government and confined himself strictly 
to spiritual matters. (November 1922). The Nationalist Gov- 
ernment was now in a position to negotiate the Treaty of 
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Lausanne on terms that guaranteed the integrity of Asiatic 
Turkey. (July 1923). 


Hardly a year had passed when Mustapha Kemal suddenly 
expelled the Ottoman dynasty from Turkey and abolished the 
caliphate. (March 1924). That he had no personal hostility 
against the last caliph, but was an honest opponent of the 
institution of the caliphate is certain, because he declined to 
accept the high office himself when it was offered to him by 
high dignitaries. A rush for Westernization of Turkey began 
immediately. The government abolished the courts for re- 
ligious affairs, the department of pious foundations, the 
tithes, religious orders and monasteries, the venerable fez or 
the Turkish headgear, polygamy, the use of the Arabian lan- 
guage in religious services, and even the oath by Allah. The 
whole field of education was secularized, Swiss civil law intro- 
duced, the European hat was indeed made compulsory, the 
Turkish alphabet latinized and every adult compelled to learn 
it. 

Recent events in Turkey have been compared with the 
Reformation in Europe in the sixteenth century. And one 
can indeed find striking parallels: just as the Christian cen- 
tres of orthodoxy are found in the south, especially in Rome 
and Madrid, the old religious schools of Islam are in the 
southern regions of the Islamic Civilization, namely at Cairo 
and Baghdad; and the northern Europeans and the Turks are, 
in a way, the Protestants within their civilizations. But the 
tone of modern Turkish literature does not indicate that the 
Kemalist movement has a religious character. Mustapha 
Kemal calls the caliphate a “chimaera” and people who busy 
themselves with the idea any longer “ignoramuses and 
dummies”. He regrets the sacrifices that Turkey brought in 
order to unite all Moslems under one caliphate. Turkey, he 
says, “has left millions of men in all places where she has 
yone. Finally she has been driven out. ... Do you know the 
number of children of Anatolia exterminated in the deserts of 
Yemen? Can you count the number of men whom we have 
lost to be able to preserve Syria and Irak, to keep our hold on 
Egypt, and Africa, and to carry conquest to the very gates 
of Vienna? .. . Suppose for an instant that Turkey should 
take seriously the duty in question, that she should aim at 
and have good success in freeing the Moslems. Very good! But 
what if, after we have for example freed Egypt, the Egyp- 
tians should say: ‘We thank you very much, but we are not 
willing to be governed by you. Egypt for the Egyptians .. .’ 
You see it is proposed to destroy this poor nation for a whim, 
for an illusion; in a word, for nothing.” These are the words 
of a typical rationalist who is eager to destroy religious 
illusions. It is the spirit of Voltaire rather than of Luther. 
At the present time Turkey has reached a historical age of 
about seven hundred years and her mental life shows many 
similarities to the age of enlightenment which the West ex- 
perienced at the same historical age. (after 1700). Pan- 
islamism has lost its political meaning and is rationalized 
by the Turkish philosopher Dr. Abdullah Djevdet Bey as 
“a sympathy exclusively intellectual and literary among 
Moslems.” He pleads for an advanced and modernized 
Turkey with a Constantinople which is “a centre of enlight- 
enment to which Moslems might come without prejudice to 
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imbibe ideas of science and civilization.” The officially 
authorized textbook on Islam is rationalistic through and 
through. “Isiam is a religion based on reason. Of course it 
is necessary that a great and universal religion should un- 
questionably be based on reason. So our prophet says: ‘One’s 
religion is his reason.’ False ideas and superstitions which 
are rejected by reason are also rejected by Islam.” Change 
Islam to Christianity and you have the argument of the 
Christian theolog of the 18th century . Mohammed would 
agree to the introduction of Western science into Turkey, 
because he said: “Get science though it may be in China.” 
The prophet once scolded a fanatic soldier with the words: 
“You are not sent to annoy people.” “This saying,” com- 
ments the official textbook, “means that the consciences and 
religions of people are free.” Many famous sayings of 
Mohammed are stretched to modern applications. Devout 
Moslems are to turn to the holy stone (kaaba) in Mecca 
when they say their prayers. If one cannot find the true 
direction of Mecca, however, the prophet directed the Mos- 
lems to turn to the side where they thought the kaaba was 
This is nowadays considered to show “the importance of the 
decision of conscience and freedom of opinion in Islam.” 
The much criticized fatalism of the faithful Moslem is in- 
terpreted away by the story of a foolish man who talked 
to the prophet and left his camel outside without tying it up. 
When he found the winds blowing and the camel gone he 
complained to Mohammed with the words: “I trusted in 
God”. But the prophet replied: “You should have tied the 
camel and then trusted.” 

It would be too narrow, however, to speak of Turkey’s 
age of enlightenment. Without the close contact with West- 
ern life Turkey would have never been driven into this sud- 
den rationalization of Islam. The abolition of the caliphate 
is the symbol and the Young-Turkish and Kemalist move- 
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ments (1908 and 1920) are the outcome of the historical 
contact between the youngest nation within the Islamic Civil- 
ization and Western Civilization. Turkey’s rush for Western- 
ization repeats in many respects what happened in Japan 
after 1867. Both Japan and Turkey do not differ very much 
from the West in historical age: Japan is only three centuries 
older, Turkey only three centuries younger than the West. 
Their recent adaptations to Western life may be seen as a 
Renaissance in so far as they are the transfer of a group 
mentality from one living civilization to another. 

Just as Japan’s modernization is slowly penetrating into 
China before our eyes, Turkey’s Renaissance is bound to 
spread to the whole of the Islamic Civilization. When Turkey 
abolished the caliphate the older Islamic states took no im- 
mediate action. Attempts to restore the caliphate in Egypt 
and in Arabia failed. The older portions of the Islamic world 
are too different in their political organizations to obtain 
unification to back up a caliphate that has significance; and 
they lie too close to the Mediterranean shipping lane to 
escape modernization. One of the most powerful factors in 
this process is the spread of the English language in the 
Islamic world. In Turkey, English (and partly German) are 
taking the place of French; Egypt, Arabia and Iraq (formerly 
Mesopotamia) become acquainted with the West through the 
channels of British administration and through the medium 
of the English language. Like in Japan, China, and India the 
preference for English as a second language is likely to 
accelerate the modernization of the Islamic Civilization. Tur- 
key that felt the neighborhood of the West first and strongest 
has become the real leader of Islam when she gave up the 
traditional leadership of the caliphate. 


Dr. Boyd Bode’s address “Education for a Democracy” which 
will be given on Tuesday evening, April 19, at 8.15 p.m. 
in the Central United Church, Calgary, is to be broadcast 
over stations CJCA and CKUA. 
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Lac Ste. Anne School Division, No. 11 - - - 


By S. WIGGINS, Esq. 


Whenever the subject of reform has become a live issue 
in our economic, political or cultural life, it has inevitably 
followed that at least two opposing camps have set themselves 
in battle array. 

In the one camp we have those whose desire to hold what 
the old order has given them, and in the other we have those 
who have looked longingly, hopelessly, and often bitterly at 
the cherished possessions of the enemy, waiting for a reform 
leader to show the way out of the impasse. 

One of the bright features of nearly all reform move- 
ments is the production of a few altruistic souls who have 
been willing to hold the torch aloft, guiding others to a 
brighter life, while through patient endurance and sacrifice, 
they themselves sink into obscurity. 

The idea of larger units of administration for educational 
purposes is not a new one. It is by no means new in the 
Province of Alberta, and in other parts of the world it has 
been in practice for many years, quite long enough for every 
weakness to be tested and removed and an institutional struc- 
ture built up which bids fair to be an enduring one. 

The large school unit is at present a very live issue in this 
Province. Listening to the varied expressions of opinion, from 
the public platform, from the man in the street, and from 
the floor of conventions, there appears to be three main im- 
pulses which control the re-actions of the individual. The big 
dollar sign stands out very prominently. The question is so 
frequently asked: ‘‘Will my taxes go up or down?” The re- 
linquishment of local authority is a phase of the large unit 
plan which appears to hit many individuals below the belt. 

Happily, however, there are those who are able to lift 
their eyes to behold the larger vision. Those who see scattered 
through our fair Province, communities which, either through 
geographical location, impoverished soil, or unkindly 
elements, have been forced to see their families grow to man- 
hood and womanhood with the barest rudiments of elementary 
knowledge on which to build a career, and in many cases 
reduced to what information could be imparted to the chil- 
dren in the home. Moreover, where it has been possible to 
operate our rural schools the facilities have been so limited 
that many a brilliant scholar has been cut off at the eighth 
grade, just when the foundation of education had been laid, 
and denied the building of a superstructure which might have 
influenced the life of our Province, our Dominion, indeed of 
the whole world. 

Let us follow the establishment of a large unit, and for 
the sake of vivid illustration we will take the School Division 
of Lac Ste. Anne. Carved in somewhat irregular fashion out 
of the bush country north-west of Edmonton, we have a rough 
rectangle some ninety miles long and forty-five miles wide at 
the widest point. Meetings were held at various points, and 
the scheme explained to more or less interested audiences. 
Delegates were appointed from each local district to elect 
Directors, whose duty it would be to supervise about fourteen 
schools each, representing a sub-division. Petitions were cir- 
culated for a plebiscite on the establishment. But plebiscites 
have rarely been of value to the introduction of reform move- 
ments, and the Government went ahead with the establish- 
ment of the Division. A temporary superintendent was ap- 
pointed. The directors met and elected their chairman and 
vice-chairman and appointed a secretary-treasurer. Offices 
were located at Sangudo, the most central point in the area. 
The turnover was accomplished with the minimum of friction, 
and the Division settled down to business. 

Apart from the brief provisions of the School Act, the 
Board was given a large measure of freedom in its operation, 
and the Divisional Office was left to develop a system of ad- 
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ministration which would meet the varied neeeds of the 
schools in the Division. The Board, with the invaluable aid 
of the Superintendent, sought to hold the confidence of the 
local trustees, and more than once has been called upon to 
arbitrate in a neighbourhood quarrel with satisfactory results. 

The directors have made a large number of personal con- 
tacts, and the time and effort which has been placed at the 
disposal of the Division (very largely unremunerated) is a 
striking vindication of the fact that altruism is not entirely 
dead. mf 

As soon as the turnover was complete it was the duty of 
the Board to compute the amount of money which would be 
required to operate the seventy schools. It was a surprise to 
most of the directors to discover the sad state of disrepair 
into which many of the schools had fallen. If the Division was 
to justify its existence it was obviously necessary to remedy 
this condition as soon as possible. 

When budgeting for the first year of organization, the 
Board was anxious that taxes should not be burdensome. In 
the previous year, mill levies had run as high as twenty- 
seven, as low as six. 

It was inevitable that those districts which had operated 
below the rate struck by the Division should be dissatisfied, 
but the policy adhered to by the Board was to keep the levy 
down to a figure which would not prove a hardship to any 
ratepayer in the Division. 

The levy finally worked out at about a $13.00 tax per 
quarter section. One or two obstacles were encountered in 
connection with unequal assessment, and the weak borrowing 
capacity of some of the tax collecting authorities. These 
problems were met by the Board in an energetic manner, and 
there is every prospect that the current year will see both 
these obstacles removed. 

An example has been set of efficient tax collection by one 
Municipality in the Division which the Board hopes will 
prove a stimulus to the others to follow in its steps. 

One of the weaknesses which was manifest at an early 
date was the difficulty of maintaining a contact with a local 
secretary who was requested to act in an honorary capacity. 
Our Board recommended an amendment to the Act which 
would permit a small remuneration to Local Secretaries. Vari- 
ous economies were effected among which was a large order 
for school supplies which were placed in the schools at less 
than two-thirds of ordinary catalogue price. A considerable 
saving will be made this year on fire insurance. The happiest 
feature of the first year of organization was the increased 
supervision of schools by the Superintendent. Every one of 
the seventy schools was fully inspected during the fall term, 
and numerous short visits made. A great effort was made by 
the Superintendent to contact as many trustees and secre- 
taries as possible, and the co-operation of most of the local 
people has been very gratifying. Although our library plans 
were severely curtailed by an unexpected call for additional 
desks in September, a large number of teachers have stated 
that they have never had so many books sent to the school in 
all their teaching experience. Experimental science equipment 
was placed in about thirty schools, and the pupils have the 
joy of actually doing things which they had previously only 
read about. 

Are we “in the red” at the close of the year? Well! not 
exactly. When we took over a year ago, a number of teachers 
had been waiting a long time for their wages. When our 
teaching staff closed school for the Christmas holiday, each 
one had a cheque representing payment to the end of Novem- 
ber and an advance on the December payment. Today, every 
teacher is paid up to date, and other obligations are met 
when due. 
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Our Board has met with some opposition from the col- 
lecting authorities, but this is steadily being broken down. 


The Board has one aim in view. The best quality of in- 
struction procurable made available to every boy and girl in 
the territory. 

Space forbids mention of the encouragement given to 
school fairs, track meets, correspondence courses and youth 
training centres, in all of which activities the Division has 
been able either to initiate or lend assistance. 

One extra mill on the tax levy would supply so many addi- 
tional facilities, that it would be like finishing a meal of meat 
and potatoes with a good chunk of juicy fruit pie. Our children 
deserve it. Why not help them to enjoy their school days, and 
fit them for a larger, more abundant life when school days are 
over. 
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Home Economics A Fundamental in the Secondary School Program 


By ADA A. LENT, B.Sc. H.Ec., Edmonton Technical School 


The underlying purpose of general education is to provide 
rich and meaningful experiences in the basic aspects of 
living. Its positive aim is to assist in the process of developing 
boys and girls, men and women as individuals, to their optim- 
um health, social and economic living. Its aim is the in- 
tegration of personality that makes right adjustments pos- 
sible, and the provision of opportunity for co-ordinated ac- 
tivity, both physical and mental. Its aim is to train everyone, 
man and woman, boy and girl, to live a better life in a 
better home. 


The school has accepted the challenge of training young 
people for homemaking, and preparation for homemaking has 
officially been accepted by the National Education Association 
as one of the major objectives of education. 


For many years, stress has been on academic education, 
the acquiring of knowledge without relation to its use in life. 
Home economics educators, as well as others, are aware of 
the fact that a continual reference to life as it is being lived 
is necessary in making any curriculum effective. So emphasis 
in modern education is placed on effective pupil activities in 
relation to home and community living. Home economics has 
a unique general contribution to make here, and that is in 
making instruction specific, individual, personal. 


When the philosophy of general education is applied to the 
field of home economics, certain implications of change 
appear. In the first place, education as a continuous, unified 
program of growth suggests that home economics has a place 
in the elementary school, paralleling, interpreting, and en- 
riching the pupils’ home experiences. Since education for 
wholesome, satisfying home life is one of the major objectives 
of the unified curriculum in the elementary school, the home 
economics teacher might well co-operate with the grade 
teachers in helping to plan the activities that might be 
carried out. This, of course, does not mean that home eco- 
nomics should be offered as a separate subject at these levels, 
but that in many of the experience units, participation in 
family life may be stressed for the early development of 
right attitudes and interests. It would seem both economical 
and effective for children to establish at an early age right 
habits of eating foods, caring for clothing, carrying responsi- 
bility in the home, and living successfully with others. This 
would provide for cumulative learning at the various levels 
of maturity. 


Secondary education for all youth has long since become 
one of our educational aims. With respect to universal attend- 
ance, the secondary schools are each year becoming less and 
less distinguishable from the elementary schools. Universal 
secondary education means popularized secondary education. 
It also means increasingly diversified interests, abilities and 
needs in the student body. 


Every activity of the modern high school program is being 
increasingly evaluated in the light of recent developments in 
the philosophy and fact of secondary education. High school 
students of past years were a highly selected group in com- 
parison with the heterogeneous throng of pupils in our high 
schools today. These students are not willing to conform to 
the academic. Many of them are impatient with it, or in- 
capable of abstract thinking, and critical in their reactions to 
educational endeavors carried on in their behalf. 


The program of the high school must be adjusted so as to 
make it suitable for, and of value to, the greatly increased 
population enrolled. The full range of heterogeneous ard un- 
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selected students must be considered, not only the upper quar- 
tile, or even the upper 50 per cent. There must be adaption of 
the school to the pupils, rather than arbitrary attempts to 
adjust the pupils to the school, or in the case of failure to 
do this, to eliminate them from the school. 


The time has come when progressive educational practise 
frowns upon any school program developed apart from the 
total experience of the child. A well-planned curriculum pro- 
vides for the utilization of experiences already familiar, as a 
basis for learning and living. This will encourage and help the 
learner to correlate what has been taught in the classroom 
with what he sees and does during his out-of-school hours. 


Intellectual level, of itself, is not the sole factor in deter- 
mining success or failure. Manual dexterity, patience, punc- 
tuality, stability, and other desirable personality traits are 
for some types of work far more important than a high 
degree of academic learning. 


Education must become increasingly functional, and here- 
in lies the opportunity for home economics. Selecting food, 
caring for clothing, stretching one’s resources to meet main- 
tenance needs, living more happily with one’s family, are 
daily problems. Part of such learning should drop back to 
lower levels. Approached from certain angles it should very 
definitely be a part of secondary school programs. 

Emphasis in home economics at different periods has been 
due in part to what people have thought about education in 
general at a particular time, and in part to values recog- 
nized within the field at that time. Specific school programs, 
however, have not always changed as educational views have 
changed, or as broad and rich values have been recognized 
within home economics. 


Whenever the problem of making a wider or different use 
of its materials is discussed, one learns the limitations set by 
beliefs of school administrators, teachers in other fields, and 
lay persons. In so far as such people see in home economics 
nothing of worth for the bright pupil, believe that the stress- 
ing of skills and techniques represent its greatest contribu- 
tion, and think of it as having less educational value than 
foreign language or mathematics, home economics will have 
little opportunity to contribute to the purposes of general 
education. | 4 


It is true that in the past of home economics the emphasis 
was on cooking and sewing skill per se. Both teacher and 
pupil focused their attention on the finished product and had 
little interest in its contribution to the good life. Too much 
emphasis was placed on the perfection of technical training, 
and not enough on the individual taking the course. 

The development of skill is still considered one objective of 
home economics, but it is far from being the only objective. 

A social trend lies in the growing respect for personality, 
and the recognition of individual differences in interests, needs 
and capacities. The implications for education lie in providing 
many avenues for education, in recognizing the opportunity 
for making all life richer and more satisfying through pro- 
viding for individual differences, in directing attention to the 
social and the individual value of all useful labor, and of 
different viewpoints on social problems. 

Home economics, then, has a responsibility for basing its 
offerings on a knowledge of the individual student. No other 
course can have greater value. 

Long respected methods of teaching and testing are being 
found totally inadequate for achieving the educational values 
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set up for general education. To encourage self-direction, 
freedom must be granted as rapidly as the individual is able 
to handle his own responsibility. Individualized instruction 
calls for less formal laboratories and more and better source 
material. In modern education there is pupil doing rather than 
teacher doing. The problem-solving method of teaching affords 
the pupils an opportunity to develop initiative and to follow 
his own interests. 


It is fundamental that education for home living become 
a part of the whole program of education. That this be done 
is the greatest need today. Home economics has a contribu- 
tion to make in acquiring a general education—in helping the 
individual arrive at a philosophy of life, acquire ability to 
meet more intelligently personal and social problems with 
which he is concerned, discover and develop individual inter- 
ests and capacities to the end that group living may be en- 
riched and improved. 


Home economics is a fundamental in the curriculum. The 
introduction of new methods and new materials from this 
department will tend to restore the balance of a school pro- 
gram which now over-emphasizes the intellectual and tends 
to neglect the social. 
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A Project in Junior Business 


Submitted by JOSEPH JACOBSON, 
Lake Geneva School, Mannville 


The following project was carried out by Grade IX 
Junior Business class. At the beginning of the year we ob- 
tained permission from the school board to operate a sta- 
tionery store at the school. We obtained scribblers, crayons, 
pencils and other school supplies (at a discount for buying 
in larger quantities) and sold these to the pupils, passing 
on the discount to them by giving them superior quality 
goods. Each noon the pupils of the class took turns keeping 
the store open for fifteen minutes. At the end of each month 
the pupils made the entries from the journal to the ledger 
and then balanced the books. Interest was very keen and 
pupils gained much practical knowledge from this project. 


As the school is twelve miles from town it rendered 
other pupils a real service by preventing special trips to 
town for school supplies. Also pupils obtained the proper 
kind of materials to work as no supplies of poor quality 
were sold and this alone was worth the planning involved 
for the project. The idea worked out so well that we used 
it all year. I pass this on to other teachers who may be able 
to make use of it. 


NOTICE TO TEACHERS REGARDING BALLOTS 


Any teacher who is entitled to receive a ballot and has 
NOT yet received his or her ballot is requested to inform 
the A.T.A. of this fact IMMEDIATELY. Address communi- 
cations to the Alberta Teachers’ Association, Edmonton. 
(See Editorial on page 1 regarding the use of your ballot.) 
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Psychological Organization of Teaching ... . 


By HARRY LOBAY, 
Student at the Provincial Normal School, Edmonton 


To organize teaching psychologically is to integrate 
teaching activities. This new revision reflects to a great extent 
the views of modern American educators. The integration 
is based on a new conception of education, explicitly stated 
as the development of character and citizenship and the pro- 
vision for pupils of a stimulating environment in which their 
natural tendencies will be directed into useful abilities and 
desirable attitudes. 


In Alberta schools two types of integrated units are 
practised: (1) the subject unit and (2) the activity unit. 

The subject unit keeps within the bounds of the subject 
which is made of problem and project units but aims to teach 
the subject as a meaningful whole. These units are organized 
to develop knowledge and skills to a point of mastery. 


The activity unit is made up of problem and project units 
and disregards subject boundaries, seeking to make knowl- 
edge whole by using it to throw light on the current problems 
which a child meets in his learning and doing. This explains 
the term of integration to you which is a fusion of the above 
mentioned units. 


In such an activity school, the learning of skills and the 
assimilation of knowledge are undertaken when there is a 
need for them. 


As the Course of Studies outlines, in Division I manual 
work is taught; in Division II manual work and academic 
work are distributed about half and half; while in Division III 
the subject matter of intellectual activity is stressed. Here 
we see the applicability of activity and subject units in in- 
tegrated teaching. In the afternoon we have the activity 
units. It is then where problems arise which are going to be 
solved in the next forenoon when subject matter is taught. 
Thus every day subject and activity integrated units are 
taught. 





SECOND-HAND VARSITY TEXTS: 
WANTED—Texts for French 53 and Political Economy 


65. 

FOR SALE—Text for French 2; Ed. 54, Dewey’s “Democ- 
racy and Education’’; Ed. 56, Sandiford’s “Educational 
Psychology”. 


Write—E. G. Hale, Box 61, Blackfalds, Alberta. 


WANTED—A second-hand Political Economy 1 text book 
“Principles of Economics” by Garver and Hansen. 
Willing to pay half price and postage. Communicate 
with Brian Brady, Edberg, Alberta. 


The Department of Extension of the 
University of Alberta 


in co-operation with 


The Provincial Institute of Technology 
and Art 


OFFERS THE SIXTH ANNUAL 
BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
August Ist to 27th 
THEATRE — ART — MUSIC 


Intensive Courses Under Outstanding Artists 
Prospectus Will Be Sent Upon Request 
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Class activities in connection with integrated units are 
generally informal and socialized. It is the spirit of the teacher 
and the pupils which creates a socialized recitation or dis- 
cussion. A true socialized spirit may be one of planning, or- 
ganizing, collecting, reporting, discussion, and evaluation. 
When subject units are followed there may be a somewhat 
more formal plan. One day may be devoted to attacking 
the problem and understanding it; another day may be de- 
voted to assignment and survey testing; pupils may then 
work for several days organizing and assimilating their 
material. Finally a time comes for discussion, the first step 
of which is the formulation of a tentative opinion. The five 
steps in this are: 


1. Collecting material (preparation). 

2. Testing and weighing this material (evaluation). 

3. Giving time to mature and take definite shape 
(incubation). 

4. Verification. 

5. Organizing these results for effective presentation to 
the group. 


After that some time may be devoted to examination or 
testing. Pupils may work individually or in groups. Some- 
times the exchange of ideas is necessary; at other times in- 
dividual work is the more effective. At all times, 
however, there is an informal and democratic atmosphere 
with pupils and teacher working together, but with the 
teacher always as the guide and director of activities. 

There is no need for a school to engage in a radical re- 
organization of its curriculum in order to develop class 
activities of the kind described. It is possible, on the other 
hand to conduct integrated activities in such a manner that 
they are not in any way different in spirit from the old type 
of militaristic school. 





Advanced Courses of French for Teachers 

Advanced students of French who hitherto wished to 
obtain higher proficiency did not know where to obtain as- 
sistance. Prof. H. de Savoye, of the University of Alberta, 
is placing himself at their service. 

Most teachers of French recognize that, even after Uni- 
versity courses, they have not mastered the language; while 
others, not actually engaged in its teaching, wish to trans- 
form their knowledge into an accomplishment. A new type 
of correspondence course is offered to them. They are sup- 
plied with books of stories told in pictures, from which 
they write compositions. 

According to the stage of the student, the corrections 
emphasize grammatical or literary errors. Besides the cor- 
rections made on the composition itself, a separate sheet 
explains the errors, refers to rules, shows how difficulties 
are avoided by the use of other constructions, enumerates 
the many ways of expressing the same idea. Interesting 
drills, specially devised for each error, prevent its repeti- 
tion. 

Other features of this course are that no money is paid 
in advance. Teachers send in their work at their con- 
venience and may themselves choose the subject of their 
compositions. 

Prof. H. de Savoye will also give a private course of 
French pronunciation and conversation during next Sum- 
mer School. For particulars write to: School of French for 
Teachers, Box 4081, South Edmonton. 
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and Taste the Difference 


All the virtues of fresh cream combined in a 
dainty dessert. 


Crystal Dairy Limitea 





Are making a special offer to all 
Alberta Schools. 


A New 1938 Model R.C.A. Victor 
Phonograph — Radio 
Electrola 
or 
Phonograph 


Will be given in exchange for 
OLD VICTOR RECORDS 
— 60 Days Only — 


No cash required. Encourage pupils to 
collect “Records” from their homes and 
neighbors. 


For details, call or write 


RA Uéloe 


COMPANY LIMITED 
537 - 8th Avenue West, Calgary 















Visual Instruction - - - 


The Overseas League with headquarters in Montreal has 
recently established a film library including some 200 reels 
dealing with the life, industries and resources of the various 
parts of the British Empire. These are divided between four 
depositories one of which is the Department of Extension 
of the University of Alberta at Edmonton. Lists of these 
films, which fit splendidly into the Social Studies course, 
may be obtained by writing to the Department. They are all 
of the 16 mm. width used in Alberta schools, mostly silent 
subjects though some are in sound. 


Sound projectors have recently been installed in the Red 
Deer and Edson schools. Demonstrations to Trustees, 
Teachers and Parents were given and a great deal of in- 
terest aroused at both points. It is expected that this new 
equipment will be of particular help to teachers and children 
in Social Studies and General Science. 


Among the Alberta schools that have recently installed 
motion picture projectors for visual] instruction are Ham- 
mond, Sexsmith, Willingdon, Valhalla, New Hairy Hill, 
Radway and Jasper. 


A number of Summer School courses on the use of 
equipment for visual instruction are being given this year 
in various American Universities. The large number of 
teachers now using these modern aids makes this necessary. 
A course of six instructional demonstrations in the use of 
visual instruction equipment was recently given in the Ed- 
monton Normal School.by a member of the University Ex- 
oe Department staff and greatly appreciated by the 
students. 


The Department of Extension will have an exhibit of 
visual aids at the annual A.T.A. Convention in Calgary this 
April and demonstrations of school films will also be given. 


NATURE’S GIFT—HEALTH 


(R.&S.) Rheumatism and Stomach Powder is positively the 
greatest Herbal Remedy known today. Acts on the entire 
system, removing the cause as well as eliminating. Rheumatism 
and stomach troubles soon disappear. 5,000 Edmonton testi- 
monials are ample proof. Contains ten ingredients, all ROOTS 
and HERBS in their natural form. Do your own mixing! 


(R.&S.) POWDER 


2 Months, $5; or 2 Weeks, $1.50; 1 month, $3.00 
AT ALL DRUGGISTS 
Box 374 J. C. McINTYRE Edmonton 
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can readily select your 


Coat, Suit, Dress or Hat 
“Our Prices Are Right” 


LIMITED 
108 Seventh Avenue West 
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Attention, School Teachers! 


We invite you to visit our shop where you 





Cinderella Style Shoppe, 


M 2951 CALGARY 





Buy Your Fur Goat NOW! 


Each Coat Carries Our Guarantee 
STORE-WIDE 
SALE NOW ON 
RENFREW FURS 


LIMITED 
106 - Seventh Ave., West M5456 
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EDUCATION) 


Official Bulletin 


No. 21 
NEW PLAN OF CERTIFICATION 


The new plan of teacher certification goes into effect on 
June 30, 1989. The main features of this plan are to be 
found in the Summer School Announcement for 1938, 
copies of which are already in the hands of teachers who 
have sent in requests for it. 

A somewhat fuller statement of the plan will be pub- 
lished in a separate pamphlet, copies of which will be sent 
to all teachers in the Province. 

The main feature of the plan is the system of special 
certificates of qualification for teaching the following op- 
tional subjects of the Intermediate School and High School 
Programmes: Dramatics, General Shop. or Shop Subjects, 
Home Economics, Bookkeeping, Typewriting, Stenography 
and Music. The Interim Junior Certificate in each of these 
subjects is the minimum standard of qualification required 
for teaching it in Grades IX and X. Until September 1, 
1940, the Permanent Junior Certificate is required for 
teaching the second-year or third-year high school course in 
each of these subjects. After that date the Permanent 
Senior Certificate will be required. 

The Department of Education may grant, in any of the 
optional subjects of Grade IX or X for which special quali- 
fications are required of the teacher, an Interim or a Per- 
manent Junior Certificate to a teacher who, through at- 
tendance at a summer-school session in 1936, 1937 or 1938, 
or through an approved correspondence course, or on sub- 
mitting satisfactory evidence of adequate training and 
successful teaching experience (as required in Form A ac- 
companying the Departmental circulars of November 5, 
1937), has been granted temporary or permanent approval 
of special qualifications. 

From the foregoing statement it will be seen that teach- 
ers whose qualifications in these subjects have already been 
given temporary or permanent approval by the Department 
will be protected. through the issuing of Interim or Per- 
manent Junior Certificates. This arrangement will also apply 
to Normal School graduates of the class of 1937 and 1938, 
and also to 1937 and 1938 graduates of the School of Edu- 
cation. 

No more Second or First Class Certificates will be issued. 
The Second Class Certificate will be a valid license to teach 
in Grades I to VIII; and the First Class Certificate in Grades 
I to XII, provided that, on the recommendation of an In- 
spector of Schools, the Department may in any school re- 
quire a higher certificate for teaching in Grades XI or XII. 
Graduates of the Normal Schools in 1988 will be granted an 
Interim Elementary and Intermediate School Certificate 
valid for three years as a license to teach in Grades I to 
X. Permanent certificates will require attendance at one 
session of the Summer School with an attainment of five 
credits. 


SPECIAL CONCESSIONS TO TEACHERS HOLDING 
PERMANENT SECOND CLASS CERTIFICATES 
1. The Intérim Second Class or ‘First Class Certificates 
held by Normal School graduates of the class of 1935-36, 
or years preceding, will expire on September 1, 1939, unless 
before that date the. holders— 
(i) have cleared all Normal School deficiencies; and 
.._.(ii) have satisfied the reading-course requirement 
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under former regulations, or have secured one 
summer-school credit for an approved course in 
lieu of such requirement. 

(In the latter case, the course may be one of the 
courses listed in paragraph 2, page 16 of the 
Summer School Announcement.) 

2. The Interim Second Class or First Class Certificates 
held by Normal School graduates of the class of 1936-37 
will expire on September 1, 1940, unless before that date 
the holders have secured one summer-school credit for an 
approved course. (The course may be one of the courses 
listed in paragraph 2, page 16, of the 1938 Summer School 
Announcement. ) 


3. Until September 1, 19388, holders of Second Class 
Certificates, Interim or Permanent, may raise such certifi- 
cates to the First Class by satisfying the requirements set 
forth in that regard on pages 14 and 15 of the 1938 Sum- 
mer School Announcement. After that date, such certifi- 
cates, when raised, wil] entitle the holder to the Elementary 
and Intermediate School Certificate, but not to the First 
Class Certificate. 


4. No more Interim Second Class or Interim First Class 
Certificates, and, except under the conditions for which 
provision is made in paragraph 2, above, no more Perman- 
ent First Class Certificates, will be issued after September 
1, 1938. Normal School graduates of the class of 1937-38 
will be granted the Interim Elementary and Intermediate 
School Certificate, valid for three years, as a license to 
teach in Grades I to X. 


5. On and after September 1, 1938, the Second Class 
Certificate will be valid as a license to teach only in Grades 
I to VIII. Provided, however, that teachers holding Perman- 
ent Second Class Certificates who have had successful ex- 
perience in teaching the programme for grades above the 
eighth, and who satisfy the Department that they are making 
substantial progress from year to year towards the attain- 
ment required for the Elementary and Intermediate School 
Certificate, namely, full Grade XII standing, or the equiva- 
lent thereof, and also five summer-school credits for pro- 
fessional courses, may, on the recommendation of an In- 
spector of Schools, be granted, from year to year, authority 
to teach in Grades IX and X; with the further proviso, how- 
ever, that authority so granted shall not be valid after 
September 1, 1941, as a license to teach in Grades IX and 
X. 

Teachers with graduate standing who hold the First 
Class Certificate and have had not less than three years of 
successful experience in teaching the Grade XI or Grade XII 
programme may be granted a Permanent Academic Certifi- 
cate, valid as a license to teach in Grades I to XII. 

Requirements have also been set up for a new Kinder- 
garten-Primary Certificate, and for a Senior and an Ad- 
vanced Certificate in Commercial Subjects. 

A fuller and more detailed description of the plan 
will be found in the pamphlet referred to above. The fore- 
going is a sufficient reply to enquiries concerning special 
qualifications for teaching the optional subjects of Grades 
IX, X and XI. 

MATERIALS FOR ENTERPRISE EDUCATION 

From time to time requests come in for a list of ma- 
terials required for enterprise work. No list has been pre- 
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scribed; but the following, submitted by the staff of the 
Normal Practice School, Calgary, may serve to guide teach- 
ers and school boards in ordering materials for use during 
the year 1938-39: 

Heavy brown wrapping paper, 1 roll; large sheets of art 
paper, white; mimeograph paper for silent reading exer- 
cises; typewriting paper, 1 ream; manilla tag, for reading 
charts; sand paper; building paper, as required; crepe 
paper (Dennison’s, as needed); scissors, 6 inches; brushes, 
long-handled, flat brushes, for creative work; Plasticine, 5 
lbs., gray; or clay, Medalta Potteries, Medicine Hat, Al- 
berta (1c per lb.); thick yarn, skeins as required; one jar 
“Cico”; Le Page’s Liquid Glue (Strength No. 31); paint, 
dry color (sold by the pound, Paint and Art Supply, Cal- 
gary; Alabastine (5 lb. packages, 65c—also in bulk) ; simple 
inexpesive drawing easels (two boards hinged together) ; 
pipe cleaners (5c a package); paper punch; a work bench; a 
set of tools: 2 hammers, 1 saw, 1 plane, 2 coping saws; 1 
brace and bit, 4 clamps; a saw horse; thumb tacks; Bulletin 
Board, or display curtain (made of sacking); speed ball 
pen; hektograph (1 or 2); twine, 1 ball; needles, 1 package; 
white thread, 1 spool; black thread, 1 spool; a large table; 
chairs (to be moved about); crayons (a sufficient quantity) ; 
shelves for holding material; cheesecloth, 10 yards; cheap 
factory cotton, 10 yards; dyes, in standard colors; wood 
cement, 1 tube; button molds, 1 dozen, 42 inch and 1 
dozen % inch. 


W.J.STEEL - Florist 


Specialists in Fine Flowers and their Arrangement 


Store: Elks Building, 116 7th Ave. West, Calgary 
Store Phone M 2612 Night Phone E 5863 


SERVE— 


BURNS 
5-POINT HAM 


For Easter 


7 qj Ti 
Better in ad aia 


Tender 


5 
fe N Juicy 
Mi 
= Mild 


Ways “ef sweet 


Your Dealer is Featuring 
Burns 5-Point Ham Tenderized 


BURNS & CO., LIMITED 


EDMONTON - - CANADA 
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BE YOUR OWN BEAUTY SPECIALIST 


Your skin will respond at once to The Harriet 

Hubbard Ayer Treatments 
As a means of acquainting yourself with these 
wonderful products try the week-end Beautibox. 
Contains a generous supply of Luxuria Cleansing 
Cream, Eau de Beaute Tonic, Beautifying Face 
Powder and either Skin and Tissue Cream or 
Beautifying Face Cream, as you prefer. PRICE, 
$1.00. 


The McDermid Drug Co. Ltd. 


128 - 8th Ave. West. CALGARY 


Shoes in all the 

latest Models and 

Colors for Spring 
and Summer 


At Most Reasonable 
Prices 


Wilson & Osborne 


308 - 8th Avenue West Calgary 
(3 doors East of Birks) 


The Bon Marche | 


Millinery and Dry 
Goods Stores 


738 and 738A 17th Avenue West, Calgary 
Phone R1363 


STYLE, VALUE, SERVICE 


The Bon Marche Presents a most diversified show- 
ing of Unusual and Exclusive 


SPRING HATS 


The New Season’s Pill Boxes, Bretons, Carmen 
Sailors, and Pokes, are a few of the 
New Styles 


Meteor Braids, Saturn and Tava Braids and 
Shantung Baku are a few of the 
New Materials 


All Very Moderately Priced 


In our Dry Goods Department you will find our 
stock of New Season’s Merchandise very complete. 
New and Tub-fast Broadcloths, Silk Underwear, Silk 
Hosiery, Gloves, Corsets, Handkerchiefs, Stamped 
Goods, Novelties, Notions, etc. 


AT REMARKABLY LOW PRICES 
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Considerations Mutually Agreed Upon by Alberta Trustees’ Association and 
Alberta Teachers’ Association as Basic in Compilation of Salary Schedules 


for Teachers in the Employ of Divisional School Boards 


Result of Conference held in the Offices of the Alberta 
Teachers’ Association, Saturday, March 12th, 1938. 


General Considerations: 


1. (a) All teachers appointed by a Divisional Board shall 
be appointed on the staff of the Division and shall 
be subject to location or transfer to any school 
within the Division at the discretion of the Division- 
al Board. 

(b) Continuation of service of a teacher appointed for 
the first time on a Divisional Board staff, after the 
first year’s service, shall be contingent upon the 
teacher’s receiving a satisfactory inspector’s report 
or the submission of other evidence acceptable to 
the Divisional Board of successful service during 
such first year of service. 


(c) The right of the Divisional Board shall be recogniz- 
ed to alter, amend or suspend the schedule owing to 
unavoidable conditions such as drouth, hail, and 
frost, etc.; provided, however, that such alterations, 
amendments or suspension, shall be subject to col- 
lective negotiations previously having been effected 
between the Divisional Board and representatives duly 
appointed by the organization to which the members 
of the staff belong. 

(N.B.—A conference regarding such altera- 
tions, amendments or suspension to the schedule 
may be initiated by either the school board or 
the teachers’ organization. ) 


Differentiation 


1. For purposes of the schedule, no differentiation shall be 
made on grounds of sex or marital relationships. 


2. Other things being equal, no distinction shall be made in 
salary between holders of First and Second Class Certi- 
ficates. 


8. For grading purposes, no penalty either in standing on 
schedule or witholding of annual increments; no signi- 
ficance shall be given to a single unfavourable inspector’s 
report on a teacher; but where a teacher over a period of 
years has consistently received unfavourable gradings, 
such should be a basis for action—probably dismissal. 


4. Teachers shall not be compelled as a condition of their 
continued employment on the staff to take Summer 
School or other courses. 

(N.B..—This condition is not intended to discourage 
school boards considering individual cases of 
teachers where lack of competency or other impedi- 
ments to fully efficient service are evidenced, which 
special courses, etc., might be calculated to rectify. 
Teachers who have insufficient professional interest to 
keep themselves up to date should be prepared to 
face the consequences—loss of bonus, or of chances 
of promotion, or of dismissal for inefficiency. The 
value, justice, or expediency of blanket regulations 
covering all teachers in this regard is seriously 
questioned. ) 


5. The size of the enrolment in a given school, other con- 
ditions being equal, shall not affect the salary of the 
teacher. 
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(It is to be presumed that more experienced and 
highly-trained teachers will be allocated to more 
onerous schools, and will receive the appropriate re- 
muneration on the ground of such experience and 
training.) 


Basic Minimum Salary 


The basic minimum salary of $840.00 per annum shall 
be the point of departure for every teacher. 


Annual Increment 


1. The principle of incorporating an annual increment is 
recognized as sound and its application should not be 
excepted. 


to 


. Not less than ten steps should be provided for; the 
amount of increment should vary from $40.00 to $25.00, 
although the latter figure met with more general favor. 


Credits 

1. Allowance for previous teaching experience in Alberta 
should be made in fixing initial standing on the schedule. 

2. Holders of University Degrees or High School Teacher’s 
Certificates be granted an additional $100.00. 

8. Principal of school of two or more rooms be allowed an 
additional $50.00 per room over and above his own 
room. 

4. A teacher who for special purposes secures extra quali- 
fications in the form of Summer School and other course 
credits considered valuable in the type of school he is 
employed in should be entitled to suitable additional re- 
muneration therefor. 

5. The question of additional salary for the following was 
considered: 

(a) Where the teacher in an ungraded school teaches 
grades below Grade VII and Grades IX and/or X ad- 


ditional ; 

(b) Where the teacher has grades ranging from VII to 
XI or XII; 

(c) Where the teacher deals with High School grades 
exclusively. 


No definite agreement was arrived at because it may be 
that previous items set forth above cover these points. 
However, the principle was considered sound. 


Caretaking 


No teacher shall be obligated to do janitor or other work 
than teaching. If other duties than teaching are agreed upon 
by Board and teacher, remuneration shall be provided 
therefor, under a separate agreement. 


Teacherages 


It was agreed that each teacherage should be valued and 
one-third deducted from the evaluation (the Government 
contribution to the teacherage) and the teacher charged as 
rental an amount equal to the interest on the balance, plus 
a reasonable allowance for depreciation of the property. 
Note: It was recognized that since the Committee was deal- 

ing with an entirely new set of conditions, time may 
show that modification of the provisos herein set 
forth will be necessary. Therefore, pending experience 
and knowledge of the working out, the preceding 
points of agreement should be regarded as tentative. 
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Make YOUR Teaching 
Successful 


with 
Remington 


NOISELESS 


Only Remington Noiseless could bring about 
such a sweeping improvement in typing 
classroom conditions. Only Remington Noise- 
less Typewriters are built on a new 
typewriter principle. 


Mrs. Klock’s experience is due to two things 
—the vastly improved study conditions due to 
quiet in the typing classroom and the pres- 
sure-printing action of the Remington Noise- 
less, which forces correct typing habits from 
the start. 


Install Remington Noiseless in your school at 
once on a free trial basis. Write for folders 
and full information on our special school 
proposal. 


Remington Rand Limited 


CALGARY—110 Sixth Avenue 
EDMONTON—10520 Jasper Avenue 
LETHBRIDGE—4 Acadia Building 





Its Spring Hat 
Time at the 


DARLING 


LARGE VARIETY 
Felts Straws< 
Silks 


All Shades and Head 
Sizes 
4 PRICES 


$1.88 $2.88 $3.88 $4.88 


Prompt Attention to Mail Orders 


Darling Hat Shop, Ltd. 


332 - 8th Avenue West, Calgary (4 Stores) 
Edmonton—Lethbridge—Saskatoon 


Easter Holidays| 
Produce Many Parties 


If you are the Hostess 
you can find no more 
Popular Dessert 
than 


WOODLAND 
Ce oR eA 


There is a Special 
WOODLAND ICE CREAM CREATION 
FOR EVERY OCCASION 


Woodland Dairy Limited 


EDMONTON ALBERTA 
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Of Interest to Teachers 


By CLERICUS 


By the time this issue of the A.T.A. Magazine is in the 
hands of our readers the Summer School announcement will 
be available. We understand that provision is being made 
early in the term and in what otherwise would be lecture 
hours, for the adoption of a constitution to govern Summer 
School activities. This constitution is a result of the pain- 
staking effarts of committees appointed by the student 
bodies of both the Edmonton and Calgary Summer Schools 
last year. . 

* * x x 

We understand that the Supervisor of Schools, Dr. H. 
C. Newland, has gone far afield in his desire to have the 
best possible talent available for the instruction of teachers 
at the Summer School this year. Lecturers are being brought 
in from New York and California, who are specialists in 
the teaching of Social Studies and Enterprise Education, 
as well as in other fields. If, as is expected, the attendance 
this year is appreciably down from the peak figures of last 
year, it may be possible to limit the size of classes so that 
real worthwhile value can be had from the courses offered. 

a * * * 

We often wonder just what teachers really think about 
the changes introduced into the curricula of both public 
and high schools. Unfortunately, teachers have been com- 
pelled to fit themselves for the changes in a sort of “Take 
this or else—” manner. In the year of experimentation 
which proceeded the introduction of the new courses into 
the elementary school, we understand that the teachers tak- 
ing part in the experiment were largely “sold” on the new 
technique. It is rather regrettable that in the rush of quali- 
fying ourselves to do the new job of work, we have been 
too busy to give expression to considered opinion concerning 
the value of it. We meet many parents in our travels who 
want to know whether we, ourselves, are satisfied with the 
new courses of studies. Will the scrapping of Departmental 
examinations in High School be a wise move? Others point 
out that we have discovered a new technique just when 
others are ready to scrap the same. It may be that we are 
all anxious to give the new set-up a fair trial before pro- 
nouncing either pro or con. Well, fellow-teachers, the pur- 


CLASSROOM FILMS 


If you are interested in purchasing a new Projection 
machine for Motion Pictures, whether you have electric 
—_— in your school district or not, write us for full par- 
iculars. 


CLASSKOOM FLMS, 141 Third Avenue North, 


Saskatoon, Saskatchewan 


Edmonton’s Leading 


THEATRES 


Offer you the best in Entertainment ... 
at popular prices 


EMPRESS Near Selkirk Hotel. 
DREAMLAND 97th Street at Jasper 
PRINCESS Whyte Ave., S. Edmonton 
STRAND 102nd Street and Jasper 


See Daily Papers for Current Attractions 
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pose of the A.T.A. Magazine is to provide the expression 
of the views of the membership. So we might be hearing 
from some of you. 

* * * * 

Teacher: What did William of Orange introduce into 
England? 

Bright Pupil: Marmalade! 

* * o* * 

It must be a matter of vital concern to those teachers 
who hold a Second Class Certificate that by September Ist, 
1938, they may not be allowed to teach beyond Grade VIII. 
We understand after a concession being made by the De- 
partment that such a teacher could go on teaching Grades 
IX or X if he were experienced in this work aid if he con- 
tinued to teach in the same school. Now, if continuing to 
teach in the same school depended on the mere whim of the 
teacher, this might not be so bad, but it so happens that 
school boards often have whims too. The situation is serious 
enough for the President to feel it wise to call in the 
whole Provincial Executive for a meeting with Department- 
al officials at an early date. It is to be hoped that some way 
of protecting the holders of Second Class Certificates may 


be found. re 


“If Julius Caesar were alive at the present time” went 
the examination question, “what active part would he take 
in politics?” The pupil who was not too good in his history 
finally answered: “If Julius Caesar were alive at the present 
time, he would be far too old to take any active part in 


oe 
politics. aeudintite tt 


Oh, of course, that silly Mr. Jones was off his base. 
How could the poor stenographer open the mailbox even 
when he mailed her the key? Wasn’t the key put in the box 
too? Of course, she might have asked the clerk to open 
the box from the other side, but of course, the young thing 
wouldn’t think of that. Well, he fired her anyway. 

on * x * 

Two horses headed towards each other, were ten miles 
apart. One travelled at the rate of four miles per hour and 
the other at six miles per hour. A fly undertook to fly 
from the nose of one horse to the nose of the other and then 
back .to the nose of the first, etc., until the horses met. If 
the fly could fly at the rate of 25 miles per hour, what dis- 
tance did he cover up to the time the horses were together? 


NOVELS and STORY BOOKS FOR SCHOOL 
LIBRARIES 


Fiction, Boys’ and Girls’ Books, etc. 


Oxford & Cambridge Book Exchange 
9965 Jasper Avenue Edmonton, Alberta 


“GILLESPIE MAID” CEREAL 


Eaten 
EVERY MORNING 
STARTS THE DAY RIGHT 


It’s a Breakfast Fit for a King 
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LET GREYHOUND LINES BE YOUR HOST 
THIS SUMMER 
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The Grand Circle Tour outlined above is only one of the many possible tours that Greyhound Lines 
have to offer. The actual running time (including rest and meal stops) is 12 days, 6 hours. Stopovers 
are allowed free wherever desired. Return limit six months. All for $93.20. 
Let us help you plan a Summer Trip that will increase your knowledge of the North American Con- 
tinent, and at the same time do justice to your pocket book. Make up your own party and save 10%. 
SAMPLE ROUND TRIP FARES 
tm Edmonton Calgary Lethbridge Saskatoon Swift Current 
VANCOUVER ......... $25.00 $25.00 $23.00 $32.50 $29.20 
—————— 26.00 26.00 24.00 33.50 30.20 
SAN FRANCISCO 29.00 29.00 27.00 36.50 33.20 
PORTLAND .......... 48.85 48.85 46.00 56.35 53.05 
LOS ANGELES ........ 59.80 51.40 46.00 66.15 57.15 
SAN DIEGO ...............) 60.50 
We will be glad to give you information on travel by Air, Land, or Sea. 
To Mr. C. G. BROWN, Traffic Manager, 
Central Canadian Greyhound Lines Ltd., Southam Building, Calgary, Alberta. 
IOs NII UN OIE cst ncaseies atderinestnecs Re sa tok eee a ape Reece ee Rc ee rie ee et ete Seg 
a Ac RS ae Nk ck ark Ra tN tas se stincccacs porn Please forward itinerary rates, and all information. : 
i aes a a 
Reduced Rates will be in effect for Teachers’ Conventions. 











Oral French .. . 


OUTLINES, MATERIALS, SUGGESTIONS 
For the Oral Course in French, Grade IX 
By RALPH E. ZUAR, M.A. 


The lessons produced so far were intended as a guide for 
the practical systematic work in the class-room. For that 
purpose it was thought necessary to have the implied 
grammatical material arranged in a certain order which was 
different from the usual order observed in regulation 
grammars. Greatest stress has been laid on ordinary ex- 
pressions of every day life. 

In an attempt to level out remaining difficulties in 
speaking and understanding easy French the teacher should 
now look for new ways and means rather than go back to 
repetition. Recourse may be had to songs, games, recitations, 
dialogues, playlets, judiciously mingled with appropriate, 
incidental question-answer drill, order drill, sequence drill 
wherever and whenever necessary. Radio auditions may 
supplement the procedure. Listening practice should be an 
essential feature of every period for the rest of the course, 
and the speaking may be done by the teacher or supplied by 
means of gramophone records. 

A few words may be said about songs that are available 
and useful for the purpose on hand. The Marseillaise, the 
national French anthem, also the French version—by the 
way, the original one—of ‘O Canada’, will be found inter- 
esting. In addition there are two children’s songs in ‘Fifty 
Favorite Songs’: 1, “Sur le pont d’Avignon”, and 2, ‘Au 
Clair de la Lune”. The following collections of French- 
Canadian songs are also recommended: 

1. Chants Populaires des Franco-Américaines, published 
by the ‘Union Saint-Jean-Baptiste d’Amérique’, Woon- 
socket, R.I. 

2. Canadian Folk Songs, Old and New, published by Dent 
and Sons Ltd. 

3. Le Chansonnier Canadien, by Uldéric Allaire, Edition 
Beauchemin, 430, Rue St. Gabriel, Montréal. 

4. Chansons de Botrel, pour l’école et le foyer, Edition 
Beauchemin, 430, St. Gabriel, Montréal. 

5. Le Livre de Musique par Claude Augé, Librairie Beau- 
chemin, 430, Rue St. Gabriel, Montréal. 

6. L’Ecrin Musical, Romances, Chansons, et Melodies; J. 
G. Yon, 266, St. Catherine Est, Montréal. 

7. Chansons Populaires du Canada, Tremblay & Dion, 
Québec. 

8. La Rigolade, J. G. Yon, 266, St. Catherine Est, 
Montréal. 

9. Album du Chanteur, Chansonnier, Librairie Beau- 
chemin, 430, Rue St. Gabriel, Montréal. 

10. Refrains de chez nous, various series, Librairie d’Action 
Canadienne-francaise, 1735, Rue St. Denis, Montréal. 
These and other books may be had from or through L. 

I. Pigeon, 10322, Jasper Avenue, Edmonton. 

La Marseillaise 
Allons, enfants de la patrie, 
Le jour de glorie est arrivé! 
Contre nous de la tyrannie, 
L’étendard sanglant est levé; 
L’étendard sanglant est levé! 
Entendez-vous dans les campagnes 
Murgir ses féroces soldats; 
Ils viennent jusque dans vos bras 
Egorger nos fils et nos compagnes. 
Aux armes, citoyens! 
Formez vos bataillons! 
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Marchons, marchons, 
Qu’un sang impur abreuve nos sillons. 
Rouget de Lisle. 
La Bergeronnette 

Inconstante bergeronnette, 
Pauvre petit oiseau des champs 
Qui voltiges, vive et coquette, 
Et qui siffles tes jolis chants; 
Bergeronnette si gentille 
Qui tournes autour du troupeau; 
Par les prés sautille, sautille, 
Et mire-toi dans le ruisseau. 

N.B.—Teachers will remember, of course, that in singing 
the syllables, mute in- ordinary speech, are often 
sounded, e.g.,in ‘La Bergeronette’, the final syllables 
of “inconstante” and “bergeronette” are heard. 

The problem of easy games that have sufficient linguistic 
implication will not be so easily solved. A few suggestions 
may be given here: 

1. Cherchez-donc! 

Two or three persons leave the class-room. The remaind- 
er agree to hide a certain object. When the two ‘de- 
tectives’ arrive they will have to ask all kinds of ques- 
tions to ascertain what the hidden object is and where 
it is. However they are not allowed to ask such direct 
questions as “‘qu’est-ce que c’est?” 

2. Une Charade. 

One group of students leaves the class-room. They will 
decide on a polysyllabic word. The parts of it will have 
to be presented to the other group, not by speaking, but 
by means of action or attitude. It is, of course, essential 
that the students have heard and used the word at some 
time or other during the course. The teacher should 
accompany the group presenting the Charade. Here are 
a few words that might be used for the purpose: sa-cri- 
fice, fé-li-citer. 

3. Qu’est-ce que nous faisons? 

In a way similar to the Charade the group staying in the 
class-room may decide upon a verb. They then inform the 
group waiting outside that the verb they have in mind 
rhymes with a certain other word, the key-word, which 
need not be a verb. Now the outside group make up a 
list of verbs that rhyme with the key word. These verbs 
must be acted, one after the other in front of those in 
the room, as best as the guessing group can manage it, 
and no word must be spoken by them. They will be sent 
back by the others until they hit upon the correct verb 
or give up. All proceedings, of course, in French. 

4. Enigmes. 

Riddles such as those given in the lower grades will 
probably be found very convenient. The egg, the apple, 
the horse, and a thousand other things, animals, places 
can thus be described by a student. At the end he or she 
will ask “qu’est-ce que c’est?” If the audience does not 
guess what is meant, it will be counted as a failure. 
Competitions may be arranged. 

5. Gistes, Plaisanteries. 

Students may be encouraged to make up their own jokes 
and present them to the others. If no one gets the point, 
it will be a point against him or her. 

6. Les Trois Questions. 

The students sit in a circle. The teacher or a deputy 
whispers to each student individually what each one 
possesses, for instance: ‘vous avez une pomme’, ‘vous 
avez une jolie rose’, etc. Now each student whispers into 
the ear of the neighbor to the right where to go with it, 
e.g., ‘allez 4 la maison de Marie’, ‘allez dans le jardin’, 
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etc. Finally each student whispers into the ear of the 
neighbor to the left, what to do with it, e.g., ‘cassez-le’, 
‘donnez l’object que vous avez 4 votre tante’. When this 
has been done, the students, one after the other, will 
tell publicly what they had, where they went, and what 
they did with it. 

(To be continued with suggestions for Recitations, 

Dialogues and Playlets.) 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF FRENCH 
FOR TEACHERS. 


Box 4081, South Edmonton 





NOTICE TO TEACHERS 

I should like to submit to you some of the added 
addresses I have contacted this month for International 
correspondence and the establishing of pen pals for Alberta 
children. 

The new addresses are in Chile, Trinidad, Brazil, U.S.A., 
China, Norway, Thursday Island, Australia (many parts), 
New Zealand, Gold Coast, Transvaal, Cape Colony, Pieter- 
maritzburg, British Guiana (boys), Jamaica (girls), and 
the British Isles, except Wales. 

Australia, particularly, is interested in exchanging ideas 
with Canada. I have addresses of centres, but not names of 
children in such countries as Russia, Czechoslavakia, Den- 
mark, Argentine, India, Spain, Sweden, Palestine and Italy. 

See page 7, March issue for the notice regarding cost. 


(MRS.) GWENDOLINE T. COOK. 





TEACHERS 


while at the Convention we invite you to 
visit our Booth and inspect our books on: 


Social Studies 
Enterprises 
Music 
Literature 
Language and Mathematics Keys 
Primary Service 
Examination Papers with Model 
Answers , , 


Two Books of Special Interest in 
Social Studies: 


1. “From Caveman to Conquerer”’, 
by Geneva Lent ; 


2. “By Paths of Land and Sea”, | 
by Walter R. Stewart 


Western Canada Institute Limited 
22-236-8th Avenue West, Calgary 





HOTEL PALLISER 


Headquarters for the A.T.A. 
CONVENTION 
APRIL 18th to 21st, INCLUSIVE \ 





Special Low Rates have been arranged for delegates 


ROOMS WITH BATH: ROOMS WITH RUNNING WATER 


INI ied nn ene $3.00 ne ben So vets. sane ee $2.00 
Two in a room, per person... 2.00 Two j 1.75 
Three in a room, per person... 1.50 Wom & room, pet ett. ——— ° 

Four in a room, per person... 1.25 Three in a room, per person... 1.25 





Make your home for the Convention at Headquarters 


A CANADIAN PACIFIC HOTEL 





INGRAHAM’S can re-build your old shoes like new in their modern shoe repairing department. 
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Teachers’ Helps Department 


Edited by W. D. McDougall, B.A., Normal Practice School, Edmonton 


In an article in the January issue of the Teachers’ College 
Record, Herbert B. Bruner, delineates “Some Requirements 
of the Elementary School Curriculum.” In the’ prefatory 
paragraph the author states that his purpose is, “To define 
what the curriculum should be, by delineating and describing 
some of the requirements which, in the judgment of one per- 
son, the elementary school must meet if it is to satisfy the 
demands of the new day.” Eleven such requirements are 
isolated : 

1. The elementary school curriculum must provide abundant 
opportunities for developing on the proper age and grade 
level sounder social and economic understandings. 

2. The elementary school curriculum must capitalize in an 
optimum way upon the educative resources afforded by 
the local communities. 

38. The elementary school curriculum should capitalize 
upon the educative opportunities provided through the 
actual social experiencing of children. - 

4. The elementary school curriculum must attempt to pro- 
vide for real integration in learning. 

5. The subject-matter materials in the elementary curricu- 
lum must be accurate and authentic. 

6. The elementary school curriculum must make better pro- 
vision for the discovery and development of individual 
aptitudes, interests and creative abilities. 

7. The elementary school curriculum must emphasize the 
development of problem-solving attitudes and techniques 
among pupils. 

8. The elementary school curriculum must find a more 
appropriate and effective place for drill. 

9. The elementary curriculum should: (a) Provide oppor- 
tunities. for children to express their own individuality 
in the arrangement and decoration of the classroom; 
(b) Call for flexibility in the arrangement and use of 
furniture; (c) Encourage the ingenious use of materials. 

10. Many. phases of the elementary school program must be 
advanced through carefully planned and executed re- 
search. 

11. The elementary school. curriculum should make sound 
and. varied suggestions to assist pupils and teachers in 
evaluating their work. 

Enterprise Education is Alberta’s approximation to this 
eleven-point scale. As an integration, however, the curriculum, 
in its present form, fails to meet the requirements of item 4. 
To make provision for the transition from the old to the new 
it was probably necessary for the curriculum committee to 
devise a fish-fowl type of: organization in which content 
material fwas isolated from the suggested integration. This 
imposes upon the progressive teacher the responsibility for 
shaping her own curriculum, a responsibility, as she realizes 
her own deficiencies, she may be reluctant to assume. Experi- 
ence with this anomolous creation which has been their guide 
for three years has convinced elementary-grade teachers that 
the curriculum must be rewritten as a fusion of the social 
activities of childhood, with the skills separately defined, but 
correlated, where possible, with the integration. 

In Item 8 the skill subjects receive honorable mention 
as essential tools of learning and expression. There is a 
very evident possibility that over-énthusiasm about the en- 
larging of the social experience of the child may be involv- 
ing neglect of training in the use of the very tools required 
to roll -back the horizons of knowledge. There is a very real 
need 'for research into what really is happening to the skills 
when the social and child-centred objectives of Enterprise 
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Education are made an actuality. 

Another significant article in the same issue of the 
Teacher’s College Record is by Hollis L. Carswell: Social 
Understanding and the School Curriculum. A few significgnt 
paragraphs of this article will be quoted in the hope that 
readers may be inspired to seek further enlightenment by 
reading it in its entirety. 

“It is time to recognize that schooling does not result 
automatically in the understanding of current social prob- 
lems and in a desire to participate constructively in their 
solution. If, by reason of experience in school, the American 
people are to deal more effectively with problems of em- 
ployment ,conservation, health, land ownership and control, 
power development, labor and management, crime, home- 
making, infant mortality, investment, taxation, governmen- 
tal organization, community planning, protection against 
illness and old age, and the like, the experiences which are 
provided in school must bear with some directness on these 
or closely related problems. It is too much to expect that a 
high degree of transfer to such problems will be made either 
in content or in methods of work from typical courses in 
the social sciences. The general practice of studying cul- 
tures developmentally to provide a background for under- 
standing contemporary problems should be reversed for at 
least a major part of general education. The need or prob- 
lem. of the present should become the centre of attention, 
and race experience should be employed in its direct re- 
lationship to the problem under consideration. Only after 
the individual hag a broad background in experiences of this 
type should it be expected that the abstractions, impor- 
tant and basie as they are, reached through study of the 
evolution of cultures will become meaningful and signifi- 
cant. It is not reasonable to expect such development on the 
part of students until the latter part of the period of general 
education. When this time is reached study of the origin 
and evolution of cultures may contribute greatly to deepen- 
ed insights into contemporary problems and trends.” 

This is a most. comforting confirmation of the philosophy 
which dictated’ the Grade IX Social Studies and, perhaps, 
may encourage further exploration along the same avenues 
for Grades VII and VIII. 

To many teachers the discussion problems suggested in 
the Intermediate Social Studies seem inappropriate because 
they seem to be adult problems far removed from the ex- 
periences of children and youth. To make them the basis of 
curriculum organization seems to impose the adult world on 
the child. But again the Social Studies committee receives 
comforting support from Dr. Carswell: 

“As a matter of- fact all problems of major social im- 
portance derive significance from their relation to the in- 
dividuals in the social group. Unemployment becomes a 
problem of general social concern requiring group action 
because of the large number of individuals who are un- 
employed and the undesirable effect of this condition on 
them and their neighbors. Maintaining world peace is of 
great social significance because of the devastating effect 
of war upon the lives of all individuals. Thus every problem 
of broad social significance derives its meaning from the 
condition, need, and aspirations of the individuals com- 
prising the group. Study of such problems does not mean 
aloofness from matters of direct concern to the individual 
but rather the devotion of attention to those things which 
are of particular concern to a large number of individuals 
and which require group action for solution. There are 
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Teachers Planning to be in Edmonton for Easter Holidays will find 


Johnstone Walker’s Best Prepared 
to Outfit them for Spring and Summer 


THREE-PIECE SUITS 
The Wardrobe Ensemble! 


A coat to wear over Spring or Summer frocks... 
a Suit for school or sportswear — a wardrobe 
ensemble for a total cost of $19.75. Can you plan 
a more economical Spring and Summer ward- 
robe? le gtelel 
They’ve gone over in a big way in Eastern 
fashion centres and will in Alberta. 
Boxy and Full Length 
Swagger Coats Over 
Matching Tailored and 
Dressmaker Type Suits 


Smartly tailored of all wool 
= tweeds and homespuns > 
ja monotones and flecked 

“cerns in: grey, sand, b = 

zreen and rust. Coats and 


Decide NOW on a Smartly 


TAILORED TWEED COAT 
For School and Sportswear 


DON’T LET PRICE be the governing factor 
when buying a TAILORED COAT... for the 
plain severity demands smart lines and a perfect 


For as moderate a price as $10.95 you'll find some 
grand Coats awaiting you at Johnstone Walker's! 
Pencil slim fitted styles —- 

some with self belts and zip- 

per fastening pockets. Sizes 

14 to 20. Others more free 

at the waist line and more 

conservative in style. Tail- 

ored from all-wool tweeds in 

sand, grey, green, tan and 

brown. Fully lined 

with two-season silk. 

Sizes 40 to 44. 


jackets are lined with two- 
season silks. Plain tailored 
matching skirts. Sizes 14 to 
20. Priced at 


$19” 


If You cannot afford two Suits 


Choose a Man-Tailored 
Suit of Twill Flannel 


Every woman now realizes that she must have 
at least one tailored suit . so the problem 
is to decide whether to choose a navy or 
pencil stripe worsted, a novelty tweed or a 
flannel twill—and it really is quite a problem! 
If you cannot afford two suits, our suggestion 
is to choose a twill flannel, for it will serve 
for schooll and sports wear. 

Single-breasted models with plain or action 
backs—fastening with one loop button. Side 
vents or front pleats in skirts give an easy 
stride. Shown in fine all-wool flannel twill in 
light, medium and dark grey—also sand. 
Jackets lined with two-season silk, 


WORSTED SUITS: Priced at 19.79 


ny 1 3 


Other Groupings Novelty Tweed 
Coats, at 


$15, $17.50, $19.75, $25 


Sizes 14 to 20 
Priced at 


$ | ‘i 


Another grouping of Tailored 
TWEED SUITS. Priced at $8 95 


a Sa with me ame-qenian ite am $12. 95 


Johnstone Walker 


OE 


We Prepay 
Forwarding 
Charges on 


Mail Orders 


Mail Orders 
Forwarded Promptly 
1886 Charges 


Hiiilical. — 
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many problems of general social significance which not only 
are not removed from the experience of boys and girls in 
school but rather are a very vital part of their experience. 
Pupils in school also live in the world about them. Problems 
of home, community, industry, and morals frequently bear 
with particular potency upon them in their formative years. 
Unemployment in the home or in the neighborhood makes 
this problem an exceedingly realistic one. And so with 
problems in all areas of living. It is obvious that problems 
should be given consideration only as they may be meaning- 
ful and significant to students at particular stages of their 
development, but application of this sound criterion will not 
restrict unduly the operation of the proposal under con- 
sideration. 


“It may be further objected that childhood and youth 
should be guarded against the feeling that they must should- 
er the problems which an adult world cannot solve, and the 
hopelessness attached thereto. This is undoubtedly a point 
to be given consideration in actual development of a curri- 
culum but it assumes that mankind has had no success and 
that childhod and youth must be swept into the greatest 
intricacies of our most trying problems. Neither of these 
assumptions is essential to the proposal. Mankind has made 
great strides in solving many exceedingly difficult problems. 
These successes are as much a part of the picture as the 
failures and provide the basis for a hopeful outlook by 
youth in moving forward to attack problems with which the 


race has as yet not been so successful. It should be recog-: 


nized also that understanding of social problems, as of all 
matters, begins in a small way and grows gradually through 
broadening experiences. It is not implied therefore that the 
effort be made to develop adult understanding of problems 
by children but rather that a type of child understanding 
and methods of work be cultivated which will foster the 
development of broadened understanding and deepened in- 
sights in each stage of development until adulthood is 
reached. Education for children which seeks to deal only in 
areas in which exact and final answers appear to be achieved 
is providing a positive limitation for later attacks on 
problems to which solutions are obviously a relative 
matter.” i ; 


i 


It is submitted, with all due deference and humility 
that groups of teachers might subject the elementary 
curriculum to a careful analysis, using the eleven-point re- 
quirement as a standard of evaluation. As the curriculum 
makers of the Department have always proved most amen- 
ble to, and receptive of, suggestions, it may be assumed 
that any recommendations respecting the curriculum 
emanating from individuals and groups would receive care- 
ful consideration. 


SPECIAL FEATURE ON COLD 
STORAGE FOR FURS 
2 Per Cent. of Declared Value 


All year round insurance against fire and theft 


when you store your furs with THE EDMONTON 
FURRIERS 


Special Summer Rates on All Repairs 
and Remodels 


THE EDMONTON FURRIERS 


10624 Jasper Ave. EDMONTON Phone 26656 
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GENERAL SCIENCE FOR GRADES VII AND VIII 


In the recent revision of the Course of Study, science 
has found its rightful place. The results obtained in teach- 
ing this subject henceforth should be more fruitful than 
those obtained under the old curriculum. No longer is it 
thought necessary to defer the teaching of science until the 
child becomes fifteen or sixteen years old, or until he enters 
Grade IX. As many children leave school when they enter 
Grade VIII or sooner, it is important that they receive as 
practical a training as possible in the few short years they 
are in school. 

Until recently emphasis was placed on seeing that the 
child received a heaping measure of the more routine sub- 
jects. This, when time permitted, was spiced or supplement- 
ed with a modicum of science. The sum total of the average 
child’s knowledge of science when he left school was a faint 
recollection of a few pet scientific theories he heard the 
teacher expounding in her spare time. Now it is generally rec- 
ognized that education by the use of science leads to a better 
understanding and better use of the types of scientific knowl- 
edge which relate to common experience. Accordingly, the 
powers that be have made it possible for science to receive 
a definite place on the time-table for the junior grades of 
the intermediate school. It is expected now that pupils’ 
interests and abilities will be discovered and utilized in 
such ways that more effective and more profitable work may 
be done in later years. 

General science embraces a large field; it is not confined 
to any one of the formal sciences but caters to the interests 
common to children in these grades. It, however, should be 
of such a nature as to enable the child to orient himself 
intelligently with the special sciences of the high school. 

To obtain a high measure of success in the teaching of 
this subject, the work and subject-matter should be planned 
a reasonable time ahead. A study of the topics in the outline 
should be made and those which may be taught in certain 
seasons should be allotted to that particular time. Seasonal 
teaching is very important. We should not expect to teach 
successfully the formation of ice or snow, or the making of 
a thermometer, in summer, or the characteristics of flowers 
and insects in winter. 

A word or two may be said here with regard to field 
trips. The value of these trips cannot be over-estimated. 
Here the children come into direct contact with nature in 


Footwear of Quality 


FEATURING 
ONYX SPORTEES, AND 
WALKOVER SHOES 


FOX SHOE STORE LIMITED 


10129 Jasper Avenue 
EDMONTON - ~ 
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@ Plan a “Sky Line” vacation this summer in the 
Canadian Rockies . . . snowy peaks, glaciers, water- 
falls, canyons, lakes—all reached in comfort via 
Canadian Pacific. 


BANFF SPRINGS HOTEL—Mile-high golf, swim- 
ming in warm sulphur pools, tennis, riding, hiking 
. . . Horace Lapp’s dance orchestra. Also, Chateau 
Lake Louise, Emerald Lake Chalet and moderately 
priced LODGES at Lake Wapta, Lake O’Hara and 
Yoho Valley. 


IDEAL VACATION FOR TEACHERS—August 5 - 
9. SKY LINE TRAIL CAMP, Summit Lake—Yoho 
Valley. A tent camp halfway between Yoho Lodge 
and Emerald Lake Chalet . . . organized by the Sky 
Line Trail Hikers of the Canadian Rockies. $20 
rate includes meals and tent accommodation, con- 
veyance of duffle to and from Yoho Lodge. Daily 
hikes . . . congenial company . . . singsongs round 


the camp fire. 


CANADIAN ROCKIES —All-Expense Tours. 4 
Colourful Days—2 days each at Banff and Lake 
Louise with visit to Emerald Lake ... $57 up. 
6 Wonderful Days—2 days each at Banff and Lake 
Louise; plus 1 day optional at Banff or Lake Louise 
and 1 day at Emerald Lake . . . $74.50 up. 


Tours begin at Banff or Field June 11, conclude 
September 12, and include hotel accommodation, 
meals and 126 miles of Alpine motoring . . . Low 
round trip summer rail fares. 


Get illustrated bulletins and further details from 
any Canadian Pacific agent. 
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NELSON BOOKS 


wil be displayed at the Easter Con- 
vention of the Alberta Teachers’ 
Federation in the Palliser Hotel, 


Calgary. 
a 


THE NELSON CLASSICS 


Offer value without precedent. All the greatest 
and most popular writers of the past are fully re- 
presented; there are many volumes of biography, 
travel, science, essays, poems, plays, etc., and many 
children’s classics. Now the scope has been extended 
to include the work of more modern authors. Many 
of the books are illustrated. 


The double volumes, a new feature, offer long 
works that have hitherto appeared in two volumes 
and are now reprinted in one volume with an aver- 
age length of 900 pages. 

40 Cents and 
50 Cents (for the ‘double’ volumes) 


Some Recent Additions suitable for the Junior 


Library: 
Mother Goose Jackanapes and Other 
Edited by Stories 


Joan Huggins 
Alice in Wonderland 

By Lewis Carrol 
Black Beauty 

By Anne Sewell 
Heidi 

By Johanna Spyri 
Huckleberry Finn Tom Saywer 

By Mark Twain By Mark Twain 


There are over 300 titles in the Nelson Classics 
ame 


The Opportunity Plan Reading 
Grade Eight: 


Based on the authorized Reader, ‘Life and 
Literature,’ Book Two. 


The ‘Opportunity Plan’ offers a detailed plan of 
study for use in conjunction with the authorized 
text-book. It supplies the extra material needed for 
the slow pupil who required more direction from the 
teacher and it allows the clever student and the 
student who has a bent for a particular subject to 
proceed at his own rate without interfering with the 
progress of others. Also, it gives the student sug- 
gestions for going a little deeper or a little afield in 
the subjects that he finds most interesting. 


Bound in heavy paper and wire stitched 20 cents 


Br Mrs. Ewing 
Through the Looking 
Glass 

By Lewis Carrol 
Uncle Remus 

By J. C. Harris 
Good Wives 

By Louisa Alcott 


Twenty-four Stories 


A collection representing such well-known 
authors as Oscar Wilde, John Buchan, Conan Doyle, 
Mark Twain, Thomas Hardy, Victor Hugo, Charles 
Kingsley, Sir Walter Scott, etc. Suitable for Grade 


Sv eetcwcr <a bbe 36 Pas Gain $56,408 aot nes pine 45 cents 
me 

Thomas NELSON & Sons Limited 

91 Wellington Street West TORONTO 
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its different forms. 1n an ungraded school these trips may 
be of benefit and interest to all grades, as regular trips are 
as essential to the elementary grades as to those of the 
intermediate school. In rural districts long distances do not 
have to be covered. As the children are more or less 
acquainted with the surrounding territory the teacher by 
judicious questioning may learn where to go almost direct- 
ly to attain some particular objective for that trip, instead 
of wandering aimlessly around. Before starting any trip, 
however, the class should be organized into groups under 
the leadership of the older students and teacher. I believe 
the children should have certain objectives in mind before 
leaving but the teacher must under no conditions limit their 
observations and remarks to the attainment of these alone, 
as otherwise many interesting and useful experiences may 
be missed. Tio many teachers Friday afternoon is the con- 
ventional time for these trips. I would say to take the trip 
in the beginning of the week or not later than mid-week. 
Many specimens of flowers, weeds, rocks, insects, etc., are 
brought back from these expeditions, The following day is 
an excellent time for more definite study of these, while 
interest in the trip is still high. If they are brought to the 
school on Friday, they may be forgotten, or have perished, 
by Monday. 

Each student in the senior grades should be equipped 
with a small notebook and pencil to record observations. 
There should be at least two killing bottles and one net 
(aerial preferred) in the whole group. 

If we are to develop most fully the possibilities in science 
afforded us under the new curriculum, we shall have to 
teach the subject in a scientific manner. We must admit 
there is a science in teaching science. Teaching by the 
scientific method is teaching by experiment. The experiment 
is essential to the complete understanding of the subject- 
matter. Children like to do things in preference to reading 
about them or listening to the teacher lecture on them. We 


must realize that knowledge can be more certainly and 
rapidly advanced by experimenting with real things than by 
poring over the books of our modern Aristotles. Bacon said, 
“Reading maketh a full man, conference a ready man, and 
writing an exact man’. I think I should add to that, “and 
doing maketh a wise man”, 

The fact than an experiment is merely carried out will 
not bring about all that is to be desired. It is essential that 
the student develop a systematic procedure. The steps in 
this procedure may be briefly summarized as: (1) Purpose 
or Problem; (2) Apparatus or Material; (3) Method; (4) 
Observation; (5) Conclusion; (6) Practical Application; 
(7) Diagram and Report showing apparatus, set-up and 
notes. 

In the first step the students should know definitely 
what the problem is. The teacher can make sure of this by 
questioning relative to the experiment. In the second step, 
they should be able to tell without much difficulty the 
names and approximate amounts of the different materials 
used. Here the instructor may insert a language and 
spelling lesson without using the much abused speller. I do 
not wish to have it understood that I want the children to 
memorize a mass of technical terms, but I do not see any 
reason why they should not know how to call such common 
substances as salt, soda, etc., by their chemical names. Also, 
what harm is there in having them call water H,O when 
they know that water is composed of two quantities of 
hydrogen and one of oxygen. 

If the children have access to a text-book in which the 
experiment is outlined, they should be taught to follow in- 
structions carefully. However, the teacher will be obliged 
to supplement the printed instructions with explanations of 
many of the steps in order to avoid failure in the experi- 
ment. 

Here again a very profitable period may be devoted to 
having the students master the names of the different pieces 





Teachers — here’s a real instructional aid 
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Every Teacher should 
make a point of writing 
for this fascinating Chart 


“The Story 
of Wheat” 












In an instructive and interesting way by 
pictures and text, this unique Chart con- 
trasts processes of long ago with those of 
modern times in a comprehensive and 
easy-to-understand manner. Suitable for 
all grades of pupils. A separate folder 
supplies additional data regarding each 
picture with which to supplement the 
shorter text on the Chart. Size 19”x28”, 
tinned top and bottom with brass eyelet 
for hanging. This is something for which 
every teacher can find a use. 
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of science apparatus as well as the simple reagents used in 
the experiments. If this is done it will prevent many heart- 
aches for the teacher when reading reports. Pupils should 
also be taught to handle all apparatus and reagents care- 
fully. The reactions on tne clothing and body of certain 
materials, such as acids and phosphorus, should be demon- 
strated or emphasized to prevent serious accidents. 


Too many teachers in order to save time, or for some 
other reason, are inclined to take the part of the demon- 
strator in an experiment. This, except in rare cases, de- 
feats the aim and purpose of the experiment. The students 
themselves should set up the apparatus and follow instruc- 
tions under guidance of the teacher. Where apparatus is 
very limited, as it is in most rural schools, I have found it 
convenient to have two or three students set up the ap- 
paratus while the others observe. Then, if time permits, two 
or three of the others may repeat the experiment. Every 
student in the class should have at least some direct contact 
with each experiment. 

The importance of the observation step cannot be over- 
valued. Here the children see the culmination of their ef- 
forts. Tables should be arranged so that all the observers 
may see the apparatus and the reactions. At the conclusion 
of the experiment there should be a discussion period to 
determine if each pupil made the necessary observations. 
Each student should have a note-book at the table to mark 
down important observations. These remarks should be 
written before general questioning takes place and then 
read individually to check for accuracy of observation. 

The pupils should be asked to state their conclusions in 
simple statements. Here the teacher should check for an in- 
accuracy and if any student is in error, he should be cor- 
rected. Every encouragement should be given to each 
student to ask questions concerning any phase of the ex- 
periment, which he does not understand. 

Since the science programme for the intermediate school 
is an integra] part of the science course starting in elemen- 
tary school and continuing into high school, the pupils of 
the elementary grades have a more or less direct interest 
in it. In a rural school the teacher has a chance to allow 
the elementary grades to benefit materially from the ex- 
perimental work carried on by their older brothers and 
sisters. The science period should be held during a free 
period for the remainder of the rooom. In this way the 
pupils of Division II, at least, can profitably and con- 
veniently observe the setting up of apparatus and the results 
of the experiments. Many of the simpler experiments may 
be performed at the front of the room in view of the whole 
class. Needless to say, Grade IX will take an active part in 
many of the experiments with Grades VII and VIII. 

Special attention must be given to the method of note- 
keeping. The habit of accurately and honestly recording all 
steps and observations is one of the most important results 
of a laboratory training. Neatness and accuracy are two 
essentials. The drawings and sketches should be roughly 
made while the apparatus is set up. These should be copied 
neatly into the science book, preferably a loose-leaf one. 
These books should be collected once a week, inspected, cor- 
rected and returned. If students are given mimeographed or 
typed copy of the various steps to be followed in recording 


an experiment, to place in the front of the books, they will 
be less likely to err. : 

Encouragement should be given the student to think out 
the various practical applications and apply them locally 
where possible. Needless to say the teacher will have to 
come to their aid now and again. I would like to say some- 
thing here on the relation of the text-book to the experi- 
ment. The ideal text-book, in my opinion, would be so 
arranged that the pupils must make their own observations 
and draw their own conclusions. This will spur the student 
to observe closely and train him to form sound and sane 
judgments. Most texts I have seen are too prolific in certain 
parts, i.e., observations and conclusions, and too scanty in 
others. Texts which have all the steps of any experiment 
fully described should be kept out of the students’ hands 
immediately before and after the experiment. 


Much stress has been laid so far on the experiment and 
the experimental technique. But many teachers claim that 
they cannot carry on experimental work because they have 
no, or very little, scientific equipment in the school. Un- 
fortunately this is true in too many schools. However, it is 
surprising how many interesting experiments can be carried 
on with very meagre equipment supplemented by odds and 
ends which the pupils may bring from home or which the 
teacher may find in junk boxes. 

If all teachers made it a point to tell their local boards 
that 50% of all expense incurred in purchasing science 
equipment by any district is returned to the district in the 
form of a Departmental grant, there would be more science 
equipment in rural schools. 

A few suggestions will now be given for the making of 
some equipment in the school to supplement what may be 
purchased. 

1. A Simple Lift Pump: 

From the side of a discarded lard pail cut a piece of tin 
about 6 inches by 6 inches. Roll this into a cylinder having 
a diameter of 2 inches. Cut a hole in this cylinder 1 inch in 
diameter and 2 inches from one end. Solder the joint in the 
cylinder. Cover the bottom of the cylinder with an overlap- 
ping circle of the tin and in its centre cut a half inch hole. 
Next make a pipe 4 inches long and half an inch wide. Flare 
one end of this pipe with a bolt by inserting it in the end 
and turning it around while pressing outward. This flared 
end makes a firm connection with the bottom of the larger 
cylinder and also serves as a seat for the check valve. Solder 
this pipe firmly to the bottom of the cylinder. Then to the 
large hole near the top of the cylinder solder a small spout. 
Next take a heavy piece of rubber or leather, about a quar- 
ter inch thick, and cut a circular piece which fits snugly the 
large cylinder. This is to be the plunger. On one side of 
this plunger make a bevelled slit about three-eighths of an 
inch deep, and make a similar slit about a quarter of an inch 
farther along on the circumference. This is to be the 
flap valve and it must be made pliable by being worked 
vigorously back and forth. Now take a metal rod with a 
thread on the end (the rod in an old tire pump is ideal) 
and fasten the plunger securely to it by nuts and large 
washers above and below. Be careful that the washers do 
not interfere with the freedom of the flap valve. For the 
check valve at the top of the pipe fastened to the bottom 
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of the cylinder use a ball-bearing or marble. Seat the valve 
firmly by rotating it for a few minutes under considerable 
pressure. Finally fit a cover to the top of the cylinder with 
the plunger rod projecting, and the lift pump is ready for 
work, Apply some grease or vaseline to the plunger to 
prevent leakage about the plunger edges. 

2. Water Decomposition Apparatus: 

The complete assembly of this apparatus consists of a 
dish about two inches deep, two olive bottles, three feet 
of insulated wire, a small quantity of sulphuric acid, a dry 
cell or storage battery, and two small pieces of platinum 
wire. The platinum wire may be found in the local garage. 
The wire must be water-proofed with shellac or varnish, 
and then soldered to the platinum electrodes. Any science 
text will furnish full instructions for setting up the 
apparatus. 


3. To Show Osmosis: 

(1) Fill a bladder or a sausage case with alcohol or 
brine. Tie the container tightly and immerse it in 
water. After a few hours the membrane will be- 
come distended. 

(2) Scoop out a hole in the top of a carrot. Fit into the 
hole so made a one-hole stopper into which a glass 
tube has been inserted. Fill the hollow with a solu- 
tion of salt or sugar. Place the carrot in water so 
that it is well covered. After a short while the 
liquid will rise in the tube. 

4. To Show the Climatic Influence of Ocean Currents: 

Procure two large pans or wash tubs, two thermometers 

and two pieces of stiff paper. Fill one pan or tub with boil- 
ing water and the other with ice cold water. Place the con- 
tainers a few feet apart and have the thermometers held 
15 inches from the edges. Use the stiff papers to fan the 
air from the pans towards the thermometers. After a few 
minutes check the thermometer readings. 
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BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE For THE TEACHER 


For over 25 years THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE has been a true and 
proved friend to teachers all over Canada. As a teaching aid, it has no equal | 
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5. To show how Pumping and Gravity Systems of Water 
Distribution Work: 

For this experiment you will need to have three jam 
pails, two pieces of rubber tubing and the lift pump you 
have already made. Place one pail, filled with water, on 
the table to represent the river or lake, and elevate another 
on a box a foot higher than the table to represent the 
stand pipe or water tower. Connect the spout of the lift 
pump with the water tower and pump it full from the 
river. Then use the other rubber tube to siphon the water 
from the tower into the third pail on the table. Instead of 
siphoning you may make a hole in the bottom of the “tower” 
and illustrate gravity distribution. 


6. To Discover the Effect of Water Pressure: 

The large vesse] required in the experiment outlined on 
page 32 of “Elementary General Science” may be procur- 
ed thus: Find a gallon wine jug or iarge bottle. About one- 
half inch from the bottom of the jug tie a stout cord which 
has been saturated in coal-oil. Light the cord and as soon 
as the flame begins to die away immerse the bottle in cold 
water. The bottom should drop off. If the hoped-for has 
come to pass it may be necessary to rub down the rough 
edges with a file. 


7. To make a Vacuum Pump: 

In many science experiments a vacuum pump is a 
necessity; but the cost of such a piece of equipment makes 
it presence as rare as a dodo in rural schools. However, 
with some care and considerable ingenuity a reasonably 
satisfactory substitute may be constructed at very little 
cost. 

First find an old tire pump that has no check valve in 
the base. Take the plunger off the rod and reverse it, so that 
the flat valve will open upwards as in the lift pump. Next 
find the filling plug from an old Coleman gasoline lamp. 
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In this plug there is a ball check-valve. Disconnect the hose 
from the base of the pump and in its place solder firmly 
the lamp check-valve. Then in turn solder the metal hose 
connection to the lamp fixture. The other end of the hose 
may be connected with any container from which air is to 
be exhausted. 

A cookie or candy jar makes an excellent bell-jar. This 
may be set on a smooth base which has in its centre a 
tightly-fitting tire-valve. Smear this base with vaseline or 
grease where the edges of the jar rest to render the as- 
sembly leak proof. While one student manipulates the 
pump have another hold the jar firmly pressed against the 
base. 

8. To Show How Fog is Formed When Air is Cooled by 
Expansion: 

Into a large bottle fit tightly a two-hole cork. In this 
cork fit two glass tubes bent at right angles. Connect one 
tube with the vacuum pump and the other with a tightly 
corked, and somewhat smaller bottle containing a little 
water. Pinch the tubing connecting the two bottles and ex- 
haust the air from the larger one. Let the air from the 
smaller bottle expand into the larger and fog will be pro- 
duced as the expanding air is cooled. 


9. An Aerial Net: 

There are three requirements which a good aerial net 
must satisfy. The frame and handle must be strong and 
rigid, but light; the bag must be durable and yet sheer 
enough to permit of its insect captives being seen; and the 
bag must be of the proper size and shape. 

The best material for the bag is bobbinet or brusella. 
The net should never be fastened directly to the ring but 
should be fastened to a heavier strip of muslin. The ring 
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should be of heavy wire, strong but flexible. The net should 
be 2% times the diameter of the ring and taper to a three- 
inch diameter at the bottom. The handle may be a broom- 
stick fastened securely to the ring. 


10. Killing Bottles: 

An ordinary pint sealer is a suitable container for. the 
poison. On the bottom place a thin layer of sodium cyanide 
and cover it with some dry sawdust. On top of the sawdust 
pour some plaster of paris, and allow it to dry. The bottle 
is then ready for use. 

11. Light Traps for Night-flying Insects: 

May be easily made and an Aquatic Dip Net is useful for 

obtaining specimens for the aquarium. 


12. A School Aquarium: 

Secure three pieces of inch lumber, each piece being 12 
inches square and two pieces of plate-glass 12% inches by 
11 inches. In the three boards which are to form the ends 
and bottom of the aquarium, cut groves % inch deep and 
about % inch from opposite edges. The glass sides are to 
fit into these grooves. 

Nail or screw the ends to the bottom, being careful to 
make the joints water-tight. The glass sides should now be 
slipped into their grooves where they must be firmly fixed 
with putty. The necessary glass may be salvaged at the 
local garage from broken car windows and windshields. 


13. Additional Equipment: : 

To the above pieces of equipment add olive bottles, 
sealers, baking powder tins, jam pails, odd pieces of copper 
wire and sheet copper. Your own ingenuity will suggest 
further apparatus which may be extemporized from such 
junk-heap odds-and-ends. 
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LOCAL NEWS and Local Meetings 


ANDREW 


On Saturday, March 5 the Executive of the 
Lamont School Division A.T.A. met in Lamont. 
Those present were: President Shandro, Secre- 
tary McDougall, and the following councillors: 
Starko, Chipman; Worbets, Mundare; Semeniuk 
St. Michael; Shook, Lamont; Kostash, Andrew. 

Mr. J. T. Worbets was chosen Vice-President 
to succeed Mr. Griffen who is now in the Clover 
Bar Division. Mr. T. A. Shandro was chosen as 
official delegate to represent the executive at 
the Calgary Convention. Other delegates will 
represent St. Michael, Chipman, and Mundare 
Sub-locals. 

The Lamont Division nominated Mr. W. E. 
Kostash of Hairy Hill to represent Northern 
Alberta on the Central Executive. The Lamont 
Executive hopes that there will be no other 
nominations and for once choose the representa- 
tive by acclamation. The whole executive will 
comprise the grievance and salary committee. 
A member of the School Board is being invited 
to work with these committees at all meetings. 
This, it is hoped, should bring trustees and 
teachers closer together in the solution of mu- 
tual educational problems. Mr. C. Semeniuk 
was chosen to represent the executive at trustee 
meetings. 

A proposed salary schedule was prepared and 
is ready to be submitted to the School Board. 


Notice to all Merchants and Teachers: The 
Divisional Board made arrangements with the 
Banks at Willingdon, Lamont and Mundare to 
cash all cheques without charging exchange. 


ANDREW 

The regular monthly meeting of the Andrew 
Sub-local was held in the Andrew School on 
March 19th. The meeting was taken up with 
reports on the progress being made by the 
Lamont Local executive on organization ac- 
tivities, chiefly in regard to salaries. T. A. 
Shandro, Local President, gave reports on a 
joint meeting of trustees, superintendents and 
teacher representatives of six Locals held in 
Edmonton on February 26 and a meeting of 
the Local Divisional Board held in St. Michael 
on February 28. Mr. Kostash, Councillor for 
Andrew, then reported on the Lamont Executive 
meeting held in Lamont ‘on March 5. With 
roads opened, it was decided to go out of 
town for next month’s meeting. The place— 
Zawale School; the time—8 p.m., Friday, 
April 29. 


ATHABASCA 

The monthly meeting of the Athabasca Sub- 
local Association was held on February 12th at 
3 p.m, at the home of Mrs. F. Falconer. 

Mr. Kostash, Inspector of the Athabasca Dis- 
trict, also attended. A very active business dis- 
cussion took place on several important matters 
of interest to teachers. Three reels of pictures 
were on shown, after which luncheon was 
served, 


BARRHEAD 

The second meeting of the Barrhead Sub- 
local, which was held in the Barrhead High 
School on February 25. was very successful and 
boasted a very good attendance. In addition to 
the members elected at the previous meeting: 
President, Mr. W. Blore; Vice-President, Miss 
M. Neale; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Adeline 
Prill, an entertainment committeeof three was 
elected: Miss M. Allen, Mr. J. Blickenstaff, Miss 
A. Prill. 

Business dealt with was the matter regarding 
the Teachers’ Pension Scheme. It was decided 
to submit the said resolution agreed upon im- 
mediately to the local member in order that 
he may exercise his influence in having the mat- 
ter of Teachers’ Pension brought up at the 
present session of the Legislature. Some dis- 
cussion took place about the Easter Convention 
and the program for the following meeting. A 
most interesting and enlightening address was 
given by Mr. Miller (trustee) on “General Atti- 
tude Towards the Large Unit.” A very keen 
discussion followed this address which was well 


participated in and highly beneficial to all. A 
vote of thanks was extended to Mr. Miller. 


BASSANO 

The second meeting of the Bassano Sub-local 
was held on March 5 in the Bassano High School 
with thirteen teachers present. After some dis- 
cussions a few amendments were made in the 
constitution to be submitted to the Local. Sug- 
gestions for the programmes of the meetings 
were made by the members. For the next meet- 
ing it was decided to ask the Inspector, Mr. 
Sweet, to speak. The members also decided to 
serve no refreshments after the meetings. 


BAWLF 


The meeting of Bawlf Sub-local was held on 
February 26 with an attendance of eight teach- 
ers. Mr. Lars Olson, Vice-president, presided. 
After the adoption of the minutes of previous 
meeting, the Constitution of Camrose District 
Association was read and approved. Mr. R. O. 
Pritchard was selected as Councillor to the Dis- 
trict Association. Mr. A. A. Aldridge, who is a 
member of the Salary Schedule Committee of 
Camrose Division, gave a report of the work 
of the Committee to date. Upon a motion, the 
secretary was instructed to write to the 
Divisional Board that we are quite in accord 
with the work done by the Salary Schedule 
Committee to date. 

A new President, Vice-President and Secre- 
tary-Treasurer were re-elected, leaving Com- 
mittees as they are. 

Results of election were: President, Mr. Lars 
Olson, Gladstone; Vice-President, Mr. A. A. 
Aldridge, Bawlf; Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. R. O. 
Pritchard, Bawlf. 


Fees are to remain as they were last year. 
Mr. Aldridge gave a report on the work of the 
Summer School Committee. This Sub-local made 
its selection of officers of the central executive 
and they are to be voted upon as soon as we 
receive our charter. 


BERWYN 

The regular meeting of the Berwyn Sub-local 
took place on March 12 at the school. The Rev. 
Mr. Henderson was the guest speaker and gave 
a most interesting and enlightening talk on 
“The Life of Socrates”. 

The next meeting will be held on Saturday, 
April 9, at which time the resolutions for the 
Convention will be considered. A large attend- 
ance of members is requested. 


BRETON 


The Executive Council of the Breton Local 
Association was held on February 26. Those 
present were: Mr. G. R. Mealing, president; Mr. 
W. Stevens, Vice-President; Mr. E. L. Fox, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer; Mr. K. Brown, Executive 
Councillor from Thorsby Sub-local; Mr. A. 
Price, Executive Councillor from Breton Sub- 
local; Mr. A. W. Fraser, Assistant Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

Business included the appointment of a Salary 
Schedule Committee consisting of Mr. G. R. 
Mealing, Mr. E. L. Fox and Mr. K. Brown. Miss 
F. Smith was chosen as delegate to the Annual 
Convention. 


BRETON 

The last meeting of the Breton Sub-local 
was held at the home of Mrs. Innis of Straw- 
berry Ridge School District on February 26 
at 2 p.m. All business matters in hand were 
quickly disposed of and then the meeting 
listened attentively to an explanation of the 
new district association given by Mr. G. Meal- 
ing of Thorsby, who, acting as President of the 
new district association and attended by Mr. 
E. Fox, secretary, also Mr. K. Brown, represen- 
tative of Thorsby Sub-local, came to the meet- 
ing to finish the formation of the district asso- 
ciation. After a most interesting explanation 
of the organization the three visitors answered 
all questions that were put forward by the 
Breton Sub-local members, with the result that 
the following officials were elected: Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mr. W. Stevens; Assistant Secretary- 


Treasurer, Mr. Fraser; Councillor, Mr. A. B. 
Price. Following the election of the officials 
Mrs. G. Clensmith was nominated to be one of 
the nominees for the new association to attend 
the convention in Calgary. It was then decided 
that the next meeting would be at the home of 
Mrs. G. Clensmith of Norbuck on Saturday, 
April 30. The meeting was adjourned and a 
very dainty lunch was served by our hostess 
Miss Taylor. On behalf of the members of the 
Local I would take this opportunity of thanking 
Mrs. Innis for the use of her home for the pur- 
pose of our meeting. 


BRUCE 


The February meeting of the Bruce Sub-local 
was held in the school on February 5. The pro- 
posed salary schedule was discussed. The meet- 
ing considered the matter of sending a rep- 
resentative to the Easter Convention, Then fol- 
lowed an informal discussion when the teachers 
presented problems and exchanged ideas. At the 
close of the meeting lunch was served by Miss 
£ Robertson, Mr. G. Dalsin and Miss J. L. 

‘oster. 


The March meeting of the Bruce Sub-local 
was held in the school on March 5. Mr. Van 
Horne was nominated as delegate to the 
Easter Convention. Amendments to the pro- 
vincial by-laws were dealt with. The meeting 
decided to sponsor an invitation dance on May 
20. At the close of the meeting a delicious lunch 
was served by Miss Jean McDougall and Mr. N. 
Karshute. 


CEREAL-CHINOOK 


The fourth meeting of the Cereal-Chinook 
Local was held at the home of Mr. C. Denney 
on March 5, Seven teachers were present. As 
this was the first meeting since November the 
president had many matters to bring before the 
group. Miss E. Duff was chosen to represent the 
Local at the Easter Convention. The pro- 
grammes for the Musical Festival, which is to 
be held in Oyen in May, were given to each 
teacher. A lovely lunch was served at the close 
of the meeting by Mrs. Denney. The next meet- 
ing is at the home of Mr. Malcolm, Chinook. 


CHIPMAN 


The members of the Chipman A.T.A. Sub- 
local held their March meeting at the home of 
Miss Anderson and Miss Holowaychuk. Mr. 
Starko delivered an address with respect to 
the schedule of salaries as proposed by the rep- 
resentatives of the school trustees and school 
teachers. It was moved by Mr. Deidrich and 
seconded by Mr. Starko that the next meeting 
be held at 8 p.m., Saturday, April 9, at Chip- 
man school. It is urgently requested that every 
member be present as the resolutions for the 
provincial convention are to be discussed. Suc- 
ceeding meetings of the Chipman local are to 
be held on the second Saturday of each month. 


CLANDONALD-DEWBERRY 


The Clandonald-Dewberry Sub-local held their 
regular monthly meeting in Clandonald Public 
School at 2:30 p.m. with twelve members pres- 
ent. Business re Easter Convention was dealt 
with. This consisted chiefly of formation of 
resolutions and a donation to the Easter Con- 
vention delegate to help defray expenses. Mr. 
Richardson then led an interesting discussion 
on Dramatics in Division III. This was followed 
by one on Science in Division III. The general 
consensus of opinion seemed to be that refer- 
ence material and texts in our present libraries 
were either lacking or unsuitable for an un- 
graded school. The next monthly meeting was 
set for April 9 at 2:30 p.m. at Dewberry Village 
School. 


CLARESHOLM 


On the evening of February 14, the teachers 
of the Claresholm Sub-local enjoyed a paper by 
Mr. Herbert Coutts on ‘The Intermediate School’. 
The hour of the meeting was changed from 
eight to eight thirty, to allow time to listen to 
the educational broadcasts. 

The March 14 meeting took the form of a 
short business meeting. Two appointments 
were made: Mr. Johnson, as Councillor to at- 
tend the meeting of the District Association en 
March 19; and Mr. Coleman as delegate to the 
Easter Convention. Refreshments were served. 

The next meeting of the Local will be held 
at the Claresholm School on May 9. 


When in Edmonton Why Not Buy a Good Used Car? 
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CONFLUENCE 


A Sub-local was formed at Rocky Mountain 
House on March 5, 1938. The name chosen for 
the local was the Confluence Sub-local. The 
Executive consists of the following members: 
President, Mr. G. Jones; Vice-President, Mr. 
Awcock; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss L. M. Ben- 
nett; Press Correspondent, Miss E. G. Code; 
Councillor, Miss Alexander; Entertainment Com- 
mittee, Misses Stenback, Good, and Turner. 
Meetings will be held the first Saturday in 
every month. 


CLOVER BAR 


Teachers of Clover Bar Sub-local met in the 
Masonic Temple on February 5 and March 5. 
The February meeting was devoted to discus- 
sion of the work of Division I; the meeting of 
March to work of Division II. Problems were 
aired and helpful suggestions exchanged. Busi- 
ness included discussion of resolutions for the 
Easter Convention. 


COALHURST 

The Coalhurst Teachers’ Institute and A.T.A. 
local met at Diamond City March 11. Fifteen 
members were present. The business consisted 
of discussion of School Fair Work and of mat- 
ters related to the A.T.A. Easter Convention. 
Mr. Simcoe of Nobleford was nominated dele- 
gate to the Convention from this sub-local. 
Several resolutions were formulated and_ sent 
into the Lethbridge Divisional Local. These 
will be forwarded for discussion at the Conven- 
tion. It was decided to hold the next meeting 
in Monarch April 8 at 8 p.m. 

At the conclusion of the business a social 
hour was enjoyed, during which the Diamond 
City staff served refreshments. 


CYPRESS 

The regular monthly luncheon of the Cypress 
local was held at the Cosmopolitan Hotel on 
March 5th. Mr. Anslep explained the main points 
which had been taken up at the Salary Schedule 
Committee meeting the previous week, and a 
brief discussion followed. Miss Riley and Mr. 
Melbourn were appointed by the executive to 
represent this Local at the Easter convention. 
The School Fair Committee asked that three 
teachers be named to act on the Committee 
and Miss Luyten, Miss Riley and Mr. Fisher 
will serve this year. 


EDMONTON WEST 

A meeting of the Executive of the West Ed- 
monton Local was held on March 19, at 7:30 
p.m., in the Stony Plain High School. The 
agenda for the evening dealt mainly with busi- 
ness preparations for the Easter Convention. 


Nominations to the Central Executive were 
approved. The ballots on the amendments to the 
by-laws were counted and recorded. Two reso- 
lutions sent in by the Winterburn Sub-local 
were heatedly discussed. With minor changes 
they were submitted to the Central Executive. 

Acting upon an agreement with the Evans- 
burg West local, which has withdrawn from 
the Edmonton West District Association, the 
balance of the Convention Funds was propor- 
tionately divided. Formal permission to certify 
the Tomahawk and Winterburn Sub-locals was 
granted. 

The Executive earnestly requests greater co- 
operation from the sub-locals of the West Ed- 
monton Division, and urges the attendance, at 
each Executive meeting, of the appointed coun- 
cillors from each sub-local. 


EDSON 

The regular meeting of the Edson Sub-local 
was held in the Edson school on March 15 with 
the Vice-President, Miss D. Thomas, presiding 
and ten teachers present. Part of the business 
of the meeting consisted of passing two reso- 
lutions to be considered at the Easter Conven- 
tion. The next meeting will be held on April 9 
in the Edson school. 


EVANSBURG-WEST DISTRICT ASSOCIATION 


all teachers in this Division is solicited by the 
executive. Mr. Collinge, Niton, will represent the 
teachers of this Division at the Convention in 
Calgary. The Divisional Board is to be notified 
that a representative chosen by that Board will 
be welcome at future meetings of the Executive. 
Other topics discussed at the meeting were: 
housing conditions for teachers, conventions, 
salary schedule, transfer of teachers, leave of 
absence for teachers, finance. 


Notice to Teachers of this Division 


Kindly notify Mr. C. M. Clark, Secretary- 
Treasurer, Pembina School Division No. 12, 
Edson, Alberta, of your willingness to have 
him deduct from your salaries, District Asso- 
ciation fees—25c per month, from January 1, 
1938. 


FOREMOST 


A meeting of the Foremost Sub-local was 
held on March 11. Twenty teachers were pres- 
ent. The meeting took the form of an institute. 


Programme: 1. Culmination of two enter- 
prises. Eskimo Life, Grades 3 and 4; Nursery 
Rhyme Village, Grades 1 and 2; 2. Paper on 
Drama by Mr. Larson; 8. Paper on Elocution 
by Mr. Bruce. The programme was followed by 
the business meeting. 


The meeting was called to order by tne 
president, Mr. C. Larson. The minutes of the 
last meeting were read and approved. The Fi- 
nancial Statement was read and accepted. The 
Executive was delegated to draw up resolutions 
regarding A.T.A. fees. The business meeting 
was adjourned and lunch was served by the 
committee. 


The Executive of the Foremost local held a 
meeting in Foremost on March 11. The constitu- 
tion and by-laws of the Foremost sub-local Were 
received and approved. Resolutions for the 
Easter Convention were received together with 
nominations for the A.T.A. executive. 


* * * » 


The Executive of the Foremost Sub-local 
Association held a meeting on Saturday eve- 
ning. Miss Madill was appointed delegate to the 
A.T.A. Convention to be held in Calgary during 
Easter week. 


FORT SASKATCHEWAN 


The teachers of the Fort Saskatchewan A.T.A. 
Local held their February meeting on the 26th 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. S. Hambly. A letter 
addressed to Mr. F. Baker, M.L.A., was read, 
in which he was urged to use his influence to 
support the Pension Bill. The nominations of 
Mr. Shaul and Mr. Clark to the central execu- 
tive were supported. It was requested that at 
the Easter meeting a resolution be submitted to 
the effect that no teacher with two years’ ex- 
perience and a permanent certificate be placed 
on a salary schedule at a rate below $840.00. 


Mr. Hambly gave an address on Russia, telling 
about its history, organization, and army. Mr. 
D. Roberts, our guest speaker, spoke of educa- 
tional methods in that country. A lively dis- 
cussion followed in which we were greatly 
benefitted by Mr. Roberts’ extensive knowledge 
of Russia. 


GADSBY-BOTHA 


Meeting at the home of Mr. Howard Carroll, 
Botha, a group of nine teachers attended the 
regular meeting of the sub-local on March 12. 
Mr. Carroll, as Vice-President, occupied the 
chair in the absence of President P. O. Huse. 
Congratulations are heartily extended to Mr. 
and Mrs. Huse on the arrival of a baby boy. 

The proposed Teachers’ Pension Bill was a 
subject of discussion, and the meeting endorsed 
the action of the Secretary in submitting a 
telegram urging the support of our representa- 
tive should the bill be brought down in the 
present session of parliament. 

A discussion of the Art of the Intermediate 
and High School Rooms, introduced by Messrs. 
Carroll and Bell, proved of general interest to 
the meeting, and ample examples of the type 
of work being carried on should be of value. 


GRANDE PRAIRIE 


The regular monthly meeting of the Grande 
Prairie sub-local was held on March 5, at the 
Montrose School. It was decided to send a 
telegram to Mr. Sharp, local M.L.A., expressing 
the meeting’s approval of the Pension Scheme. 
Mr. Murray, Chairman of the Central Executive 
urged the teachers to co-operate by sending in 
as soon as possible their library, free material 
and Christmas material lists. A circular in con- 
nection with the moving picture project was 
distributed and discussed but it was decided to 
get an expression of opinion from all teachers 
concerned before any definite steps in this di- 
rection be taken. Of great interest to all pres- 
ent was the talk given by Inspector Walker on 
the proposed larger unit and salary schedules. 
At the April meeting Mr. Kujath is going to give 
a resume of Q. M. S. William Barker’s “Physical 
Education for Schools and Colleges” a study 
which will be of considerable value to all the 
teachers. 


The regular monthly meeting of the Grande 
Prairie Sub-local was held in the Montrose 
School on February 5th, with President Mr. 
Nordon in the chair. The Constitution of the 
Sub-local was read and approved. A lively dis- 
cussion followed Mr. Nordon’s report of the 
Executive meeting held recently. Miss Huston 
was named the district representative to the 
Easter Convention in Calgary. 


Largely due to the kind co-operation of 
CFGP, our local radio station, we were able to 
carry out a series of very interesting programs 
during Education Week. The speakers were 
Miss M. Clifford, “Enterprise”; Mr. Melsness, 
“Aims and Purposes of Intermediate School”; 
Mr. Fowler, “Enrichment of the High School 
Curriculum” ;'Mr. Sparby, “The Aims of Modern 
Education”; Mr. D. Patterson, “‘Thoroughness 
in Learning”. 


HAIRY HILL SUB-LOCAL 


The meeting of the Hairy Hill A.T.A. local 
was held on March 12th in New Hairy Hill 
School. After Mr. P. Shewchuk read the cor- 
respondence regarding the charter and other 
matters, Mr. Wm. Kostash gave a resume of 
the interview that he had with the directors of 
the Two Hills Unit regarding the salary sched- 
ule. Mr. Marshal Kulka was elected to repre- 
sent this local at the teachers’ Easter Conven- 
tion in Calgary. The next item was a historical 
prize game—“Guess Who?” Mr. P. Shewchuk 
won the prize presented by the principal of 
the New Hairy Hill School. After the game Mr. 
Kostash showed two educational reels. The re- 
mainder of the meeting was spent by the 
teachers in enjoyment of the delicious repast 
prepared by the Hairy Hill staff. 


HIGHWOOD DISTRICT ASSOCIATION 


A meeting of the executive council of the 
Highwood District Association was held in Cal- 
gary on March 5. Organization of affiliated 
associations was practically completed. The 
following are the officers: President. L. H. 
Taylor, Blackie; Vice-President. W. J. C. Kirby, 
Okotoks; Secretary-Treasurer, Helen A. McKay, 
Okotoks; Assistant Secretary, I. Casey, High 
River. District Councillors were present from 
High River, Calgary West, Nanton, Blackie, 
Brant and Okotoks. Mr. Ivan Casey of High 
River was nominated as Geographic Represen- 
tative for South-Western Alberta and the 
teachers of the Highwood District are urged to 
give him their support. Delecates were anpoint- 
ed to attend the Annual General Meeting of 
the A.T.A. 


LACOMBE 


Lacombe Sub-local meetings will be hela 
monthly on the last Saturday of the month at 
2 pm. The next meeting will be on Saturday, 
April 30. All rural school teachers in Lacombe 
district are cordially invited to attend. 


MACLEOD 
A meeting was held at Claresholm, March 19, 


A meeting of the Executive of the Evansburg- 
West District Association of the A.T.A. was 
held in the Edson school, Saturday, March 19. 

Mr. C. D. Kelly, Evansburg, was nominated 
for Geographical Representative. The support of be Social Studies. 


AMERICAN DAIRY LUNCH 


Your Satisfaction is our Pleasure 


Jasper Avenue and 102nd Street 
(Next to Strand Theatre) 


Edmonton - - - = = = -« 


Following adjournment of the meeting, Mrs. 
Carroll served a very dainty lunch. 

Notice: The next meeting will be held in 
Gadsby, April 9, the subject for discussion to 


to appoint an executive council for the Mac- 
leod Local Association. The following were ap- 
pointed: President, C. B. Johnson, Claresholm; 
Vice-President, L. H. Blackbourne, Macleod; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Helen Holm, Champion. 


TEACHERS’ HELPS 
Save 15 to 25% on Auto Premiums by insuring thru 
Teachers’ Group. 

Why Pay Higher Rates? 


Fire Insurance Agency, Edmonton 


Alberta ROY W. HENRY, Manager 


You are sure to be suited at INGRAHAM’S, as they carry one of the largest selections of footwear in Western Canada. 
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was in the chair. After the reading of commu- 


ance. Rev. Newton was very kind in showing 











= The next meeting of the Nanton and District nications received it was decided to adopt the’ the teachers how to operate the new projector. 
Ps Sub-local will be held in the Nanton School on Officers of executive as selected at the fall con- It was decided that the next form of entertain- 
ing April 30th at 3 p.m. Miss A. Daley, Miss D. vention. They are: President, Mr. A. A. Bain; ment to pay for the projector would be the 
me Jorgens and Miss M. Waddell are in charge of Vice-President, Miss B. E. Hurtubise; Secretary- showing of motion pictures, followed by a 
Tee the meeting. All teachers of the district are Treasurer and Councillor, Mr. P. J. Wacowich. dance. Mr. Steve Kozak, secretary of the local, 
, in urged to attend. Miss Hurtubise was elected social convener. will be the representative at the Calgary Con- 
rial Next a constitution was discussed and adopted. vention. As many other teachers as possible 
= OLDS Following this an Athletic Committee was elec- will attend. Mr. W. Klufas gave a very interest- 
cae The Executive of the Olds Local Association ted. It was decided to hold meetings on the ing report on the different phases of enterprise 
yo met in the Olds School at 2 o’clock, March 5. second Saturday of every month. work in grades seven and eight social studies. 
aie The second Vice-President, Mr. Chute, presided. PONOKA The meeting concluded with lunch and a social 
di- Mr. Ford, secretary, reported that a sub- half-hour. 
local had been organized at Cremona and that The regular meeting of the Ponoka Sub-local . 
—_ wires had been sent to the local members of Was held in the Ponoka School on March 12. The regular monthly meeting of the Radway 
= the Legislature asking them _to support the Inspector Thurber of Red Deer gave a very sub-local was held in the Community Hall on 
les. Act to Establish a Teachers’ Retirement Fund. interesting talk on “The Large Unit in School March 12. Five teachers from the Waskatenau 
i d : 
foal Two resolutions were drawn up to be pre- Administration.” This was followed by a dis- local were guests for the afternoon. Three 
a sented at the Annual Meeting in Calgary. Dele- cussion and question period. A brief business esolutions were drawn up which are to be 
- gates for that meeting were appointed. The meeting then took place. The next meeting sent for approval to the Central Committee. 
the next meeting of the executive will be held early which is to take the form of a social is to be Films for the projector were suggested for the 
in the fall. held in the Ponoka School, April 9 at 2:30 pm, next month. It was decided to have a joint 
meeting, banquet and dance of the Redwater- 
nde PLAMONDON RADWAY Opal, Thorhild, Waskatenau and Radway 
‘ose An adjourned meeting of the Plamondon The regular monthly meeting of the Radway locals on May 7th. Mr. Bell of Redwater was 
Mr. Sub-local was held on March 12 at the Plam-  A.T.A. local was held in the Community Hall unanimously supported as nominee for Northern 
y ’ 
the ondon school. The President, Mr. A. A. Bain February 19. Twelve teachers were in attend- Alberta representative. The meeting concluded 
dis- with a social half-hour : 
the 
ton RAYMOND 
the an a " Pe. seeped Sub-local met in the High 
ool on March 4 at 4:30 p.m. The choice of 
of Regular Drills in Gum Massage are delegates to the Easter Convention was left to 
wr —— il d di So A ee — consisting of 
: . O. Hicken, D. Merrill, Beth Walker, L. Jacobs 
4 Giving Our Pupi sa New Un erstan ing -— Esther Kittlitz was appointed to meet with 
e the school board on the question of salaries. 
— ~ The next meeting will be held in the Household 
ol”: Science room at the High School on April 4 at 
1001 : 
lern 8 o’clock. 
less The Raymond Sub-local of the A.T.A. met in 
the public school on February 4 at 4:30 p.m. 
Plans were made for education week. It was 
decided to submit short articles on educational 
problems to the two local newspapers. The new 
cal by-laws were discussed. All teachers are asked 
Hill to be present at the next meeting as the dele- 
ade gates to the Easter Convention will be chosen. 
her 
of RED DEER 
s of A meeting of the executive and councillors of 
ed- the Red Deer local A.T.A. was held in Red 
ore- Deer on March 19. Membership fees in this 
ren- local are payable as registration at the fall 
ical convention. All teachers of the district who 
huk did not attend the fall convention are urged to 
et send one dollar membership fee to the a, 
r. Treasurer, Miss Nancy Stevenson, Re eer. 
re- The matter of sports was brought up. It was 
the oo eA left to the Athletic Committee to hold a meeting 
ast to organize unit sports. Travelling expenses of 
In modern classrooms our 8-point h: Committee members will be paid by this local. 
check-up system is part of the dail Delegates to the Easter Convention were 
curriculum. These records, teachers tell us, help appointed as follows: Mr. Allan, Red Deer; Mr. 
to encourage the children in regular health prace Winter, Clive; Mr. Waller, BlInora-Lousana; Mrs. 
“ tices re a the ——— of early training Waters, Lacombe: Mr. Moseley, Rimbey. Nomin- 
ted in habits which will benefit them all their lives. Ti ations were also sent in = = ——— 
ive. Constitutions for the following Sub- 
The eo pe e e executive , = 
i Many Modern Teachers are Guiding their Pupils to Better cals were approved: Red Deer, Lacombe, Clive, 
by, > <i Rimbey, a eee ioe ane by 
ay, Dental Health Through Classroom Drills in Gum Massage 3, 3¢335ion ot reso er a animes 
om ° ° a school constitution is left to each Sub-local to 
_ IKE CORRECT posture and proper The index finger is placed on the outside of consider. Regret was expressed that our Presi- 
igh breathing, regular classroom drills the jaw to represent the tooth brush and dent, Mr. G. Paul was unable to be present 
a in gum massage are encouraged by many rotated from the base of the gums to- because of illness. 
the Canadian teachers as one more oppor-_ ward the teeth. And, while this routine RETLAW-VAUXHALL 
- tunity to help the youngsters of todayto _is practiced in class, the teacher explains The first meeting of the year of the Retlaw- 
iad have sturdier, healthier bodies in the howcirculationis accelerated inthe gum Vauxhall — Pe “i in — - 
years ahead. Andtothesehealth-minded _tissues—how gums respond to this stim- ek “4 baggy Pgh m= ll gy ns oe 
teachers everywhere has gone the full ulating massage with a new, healthier transferred from our sub-local. The business of 
approval of many medical officers, den- firmness. the meeting included discussions on Field Day 
i” tists and grateful parents—who. know As an aid in massage, Ipana Tooth _Prenazations and matters concesning, the Must 
ee — lasting bene ts of this helpful and Paste is recommende by many dental was nominated as district representative to the 
nbe practical work! authorities. For Ipana, with massage, is Easter Convention in Clagary. The April meet- 
Robbed of natural work and stimula- especially designed to help improve the ing will be held on the 12th in Retlaw. 
tion by our modern soft and creamy health of the gums as well as the lustre ROCKY MOUNTAIN HOUSE 
foods—denied the vigorous chewing of the teeth. Mr. Thurber gave a very fine address to the 
19, they need for health—gums tend to be- Try Ipana yourself. Each time you Board of Trade on February 8, during Educa- 
2c come weak and tender, sensitive to the : tion Week, and an Educational service was 
i. h of fi hb brus your teeth, massage a little extra arranged in the Anglican Church for February 
Im ; touch of finger or tooth brush. And, very Ipana into your gums. With Ipana and 13, which was very successful. A service is 
od; often, they flash that = for help—that Massage a part of your regular dental being arranged for next Sunday evening at 
ca warning signal, “pink tooth brush.” health routine, you'll discover a bright Honetet a” Seay — eee 
e nin a e pr bh é als 
— Gums need more exercise, they need new sparkle to your teeth—your gums coomeand for Mr. Thurber to speak to the 
massage! And the technique will usually feel better, Parent-Teachers’ Association last week but as he 
of gum massage, as taught by look better—be safer from ae sechle to ee we are holding it on the 
so many teachers, is — trouble. You'll have a more one so Se 
grasped bythe smallest child. winning, attractive smile. SEXSMITH —_ . 
The Sexsmith A.T.A. Sub-local met in the 
ia ti r Sexsmith High School February 5th. Due to a 
A New Classroom Aid in Teaching Gum Massage Small attendance the meeting was brief, the only 
The makers of Ipana have prepared a striking health chart, in full colour, which is item of business being the discussion and adop- 
helping teachers all over the country in their class drills in gum massage. They will tion of the constitution. ; 
-_ gladly send you one to hang in your classroom. Simply send your name and address Mrs. V. Spicer informally discussed her very 
to Bristol-Myers Company of Canada, Ltd., 1239 Benoit Street, Montreal, P.Q. splendid display of enterprise works. We regret 
. there weren’t more members present to benefit 
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On March 12 the Sexsmith High School was 
the scene of one of the most lively and exciting 
meetings in the history of the sub-local—at least 
from an Irishman’s point of view. The troubles 
of financing and transporting the projection 
machine were threshed out and arrangements 
suitable to all (we hope) were finally made. 
That’s the right attitude, members! Get to the 
meetings and air your grievances, don’t sit 
home and grouch about them. 


ST. MICHAEL 


On February 4 St. Michael Sub-local held a 
meeting at St. Michael town. It was passed unani- 
mously to have the following nominees for the 
General Executive: resident, Dr. Lazerte; Vice- 
President, Mr. Shaul; Dist. Representative, Mr. 
Wm. Kostash. The majority present agreed to 
have two nominees sent to the Lamont Divisional 
Executive for consideration as candidates to rep- 
resent the Lamont Association at the forthcom- 
ing Easter Convention. The by-laws were en- 
dorsed and the literature for Education Weex 
discussed. 

On March 4 the Sub-local held a meeting at 
Dilo School. The salary schedule was diftussed 
and amendments were suggested. Resolutions 
were passed to be presented to the District 
Association by the Councillor. An interesting 
discussion took place about Teachers’ Pensions. 
Mr. C. Semeniuk is responsible for letters writ- 
ten to members of the Legislative Assembly 
with regard to Pensions. The Divisional Direc- 
tors passed a resolution in favor of a Teachers’ 
Pension Scheme and forwarded it to the Hon- 
orable Wm. Aberhart. Only one delegate is 
allowed to represent the Sub-local at the 
Easter Convention. Miss Polomark was nomin- 
ated. 

The business program was followed by sev- 
eral popular musical numbers and delicious 
refreshments were served by Mr. Semeniuk. 


SMOKY LAKE 


The Smoky Lake Local A.T.A. held their 
last meeting on February 18 in the National 
Hall. Mr. J. W. Barnett, General Secretary- 
Treasurer of the A.T.A. was the guest speaker. 
After the banquet a round table discussion took 
place involving the following problems: Teach- 
ers’ Pensions, Attendance at Summer School and 
Salaries in larger districts. Later in the even- 
ing a public dance was enjoyed by everyone. A 
comical stunt entitled “School Days” was put 
on by the Smoky Lake Teaching staff. 


STETTLER 


The executive and representatives of the 
Stettler District Local met at the school on 
February 26. Many items of interest to tedthers 
in this district were discussed. 

The Byemore district is to be affiliated with 
Stettler until the Big Valley area is gazetted. 

The meeting went on record as being strongly 
in favor of the Pension Plan which is soon to 
be laid before the Government. All Sub-locals 
were urged to give their full support to this 
plan. Mr. Erickson from Donalda was elected to 
the Athletic committee. Many phases of sum- 
mer school were discussed. It is felt that shop 
courses should be offered in Edmonton as well 
as in Calgary. A resolution was passed asking 
the A.T.A. Magazine to carry an application 
form to be filled in by teachers desiring shop 
courses in Edmonton. It was also resolved that 
the Department of Education be asked to send 
out their summer session time-table for the con- 
venience of those who must register early for 
University courses. Plans were suggested for 
a bulletin for this district. 


The results of the Stettler Divisional Associa- 
tion election were as follows: 

President, Mr. Lynn Hall, Big Valley; Vice- 
President, Miss Irene Westvick, Red Willow; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. Stan Paulson, Red 
Willow; Press Correspondent, Miss Eileen 
O’Brien, Stettler. 


STETTLER-ERSKINE 


On February 12 the teachers of the Stettler- 
Erskine Sub-locals met at the National Hotel in 
Stettler. Nineteen teachers were present. The 
Stettler public school teachers were in charge 
of the program. After enjoying dinner the 
teachers heard an interesting address from Mr. 
Duncan Gardiner on the International Court of 
Justice. 

Mr. Harvey Stuve resigned from the Stettler 
High School Staff to take a position with the 
Meteorological Bureau in Lethbridge. His place 
in the High School has been taken by Mr. 
Pinkerton from Calgary. 


STURGEON 

The next meeting of the Sturgeon Executive 
will be on April 30th at the Masonic Temple, 
Edmonton. 


TAWATINAW 


A meeting of the Tawatinaw A.T.A. Sub-local 
was held at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Arneson 
on March 12th, at 8 p.m. A round-table dis- 
cussion of individual teachers’ problems was a 
special feature, and was quite successful. The 
Easter Convention was discussed, and a delegate, 
Mr. F. W. McMillan, was chosen. Plans for the 
annual banquet were made, and arrangements 
placed in charge of Mr. W. D. Duggan. 


THORHILD 


On February 5 under spur of promised as- 
sistance from Head Office and a little advance 
publicity by the executive, the, of late, rather 
moribund Thorhild group awoke to new life. 
There was a splendid attendance, augmented by 
a delegation from the Radway group, to whom 
we hereby tender our thanks for their attend- 
ance and the part they took in discussion. 

Mr. Shaul and Mr. Harman from Edmonton 
contributed timely and interesting talks on the 
new district and its relation to the Sub-local. 
These talks opened a discussion to which every 
person present contributed, and which led to 
the appointment of two committees to study 
local conditions and report on possible and 
tentative salary schedules in relation to the 
ability of the district to pay. It was also de- 
cided to send a delegate to the provincial con- 
vention. After a very sincere vote of thanks 
to the visiting speakers, lunch closed a most 
successful meeting. 


THORSBY 


On March 19th a meeting of the Thorsby 
Sub-local of the A.T.A. took place at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. G. R. Mealing in Thorsby. It 
was with much pleasure that the teachers pres- 
ent received the news of the completion of the 
organization of the Breton Division. Association. 
Our charter, of which we are justly proud, was 
granted us from head office. Our programme 
consisted of (1) a splendid detailed explanation 
of the course in Dramatics in our course of 
Studies given by Mr. John Symyrozum. (2) Sug- 
gestions in Primary Seat Work by Miss I. 
Smith. The lunch half-hour was_ much enjoyed 
at which time our hostess Mrs. Mealing served 
a very dainty lunch. 

The attention of all teachers is drawn to the 
fact that our meeting date has been postponed 
to April 30th at 2 p.m. because of the fact that 
we wish to have the reports of the Easter Con- 
vention given at that particular meeting. 

All teachers of this sub-local are cordially 
requested to attend. 


TOFIELD 


Regular meeting of the Tofield sub-local was 
held on March 19th, with thirteen members 
present. Business arising out of Divisional 
Association matters occupied the greater part 
of the meeting. Mr. J. Campbell, representative 
of this sub-local on the Divisional Association 
Executive gave a report of their last meeting, 
dealing with relations with the Board, fees, 
delegates to the A.G.M. etc. The sub-local sup- 
ported the nomination of Mr. O. P. Thomas as a 
candidate for the position of representative for 
North-Eastern Alberta on the A.T.A. Executive. 

Mr. L. R. McLeay, secretary of the Track Meet 
for the division, dealt with changes made in the 
programme of events at a meeting the previous 
night. The Meet is to be held in Tofield this 
year, on May 27th. We anticipate a very suc- 
cessful day of track events and organized 
games. Mr. McLeay was chosen as delegate to 
the A.G.M. from this end of the division. Reso- 
lutions will be dealt with at our next meeting 
on April 9th. We understand that delegates 
will be advised to press for inclusion of all of 
Holden Division in the Central Alberta zone. At 
present we are divided between Central and 
North-Eastern Alberta. The matter which 
brought forth most discussion was that of 
salary schedules. The meeting was unanimous 
in its criticism of the schedule which the Board 
proposes to adopt. A resolution expressing our 
dissatisfaction was forwarded to the Executive 
of the Divisional Association. At our next meet- 
ing we expect to have with us a speaker from 
Edmonton to deal with Musical Festival work. 


TOMAHAWK 


The meeting of the Tomahawk Sub-local was 
held at the home of Mrs. J. Peters on March 
5. The chief item of business was a discussion 
of plans for a Field Day to be held early in 
June. The following eight schools are to be 
included: Tomahawk, Whitby, Limeson, Dnipro, 
Shoal Lake, Low Water, Millbank and South- 
end. Efforts will be made to obtain a silver 
trophy which would be contested for annually 
by the various schools. The members decided to 
hold a novelty dance on April 22 to raise sport 
funds. A delicious lunch was served by the 
hostesses, Mrs. J. Peters and Miss B. Rowan. 


TWO HILLS 


A meeting of the Two Hills Sub-local A.T.A. 
was held at Two Hills School on February 26. 
Mr. Myskiw outlined the proposed salary sched- 
ule for the Two Hills Division No. 21. Negoti- 
ations with the Divisional Board had not yet 
started, but one guiding principle to be fol- 
lowed was the adherence to the $840 minimum 
salary. The teachers present seemed quite sat- 
isfied with the work done by their executive 
on the salary schedule committee. Several items 
from the District Association were discussed 
and approved. These were: (1) The electoral 
vote giving the local executive power to act 
was approved. (2) A resolution asking the gov- 
ernment to provide a grant to Summer School 
students who take the prescribed courses was 
approved. (3) A nomination (President. Dr. M. 
E. Lazerte; Vice-President, Mr. R. E. Shaul) was 
made and forwarded to the District Association. 
Mr. Wm. Taschuk was nominated to attend the 
Annual General Meeting. Two resolutions to 
that meeting were adopted and forwarded to the 
District Association for consideration. After 
the meeting the members present enjoyed coffee 
and cake at the home of Mr. Clarke. The lunch 
was the “treat” of the Two Hills School staff. 


VETERAN SUB-LOCAL 


Owing to bad road conditions the Veteran 
Sub-local did not organize last fall. But on 
March 12, at an organization meeting, a con- 
stitution was adopted and the following officers 
elected: President, Mr. M. R. Butterfield; Vice- 
President, Mr. C. P. Garvey; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Miss A. Price; Press Correspondent, Mr. 
I. Gould; Councillor, Mr. Hamilton. A fee of 
twenty-five cents was set. Subsequent meetings 
will fall on the second Saturday of each month. 
The subject of salary schedules in the large 
unit was discussed at some length. At the April 
meeting Mr. Hamilton will present a paper on 
Intelligence Tests. The meeting adjourned to 
enjoy lunch and banter at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. R. Butterfield. 


VERMILION 

The second meeting of the Vermilion Sub- 
local was held in the Vermilion High School on 
January 22. The first item of business was a 
discussion of the Sub-local constitution. Other 
business concerned Education Week. Arrange- 
ments were made to inform the public of the 
radio broadcast on February 7. Arrangements 
were made also for addresses to be given by 
James J. Part in the Anglican Church, W. A. 
Frost in the United Church, and A. L. Mac- 
umber before the Board of Trade during Edu- 
eation Week. Rural teachers were urged to do 
their part in their own districts. The meeting 
was then adjourned. 


VILNA-BELLIS 


The Vilna-Bellis Local met at Bellis on March 
5. The meeting was called to order by Mr. G. 
Hawreliak. After the adoption of the minutes, 
discussion followed on the developments of the 
Vilna Junior Fair. It was suggested by Mr. 
Ross that the Secretary write to Miss Lavoie 
about the library books. A reply to the wire to 
Mr. Tomyn regarding the Teachers’ Pensions 
was read, The resolutions for the general meet- 
ing were discussed. A committee of three, Mr. 
Hawreliak, Mr. Shubert and Mr. P. Poohkay was 
chosen for selecting the moving picture films. 
Mr. Ross suggested that we run the Moving 
Picture Machine according to a schedule. Mr. 
Peers led the discussion on the coming Festival 
at Vilna. The meeting adjourned and we 
joined the delegates of the Junior Fair at a 
meeting in Bellis Hall. 


WASKATNEAU 


The regular monthly meeting of the Was- 
katenau Sub-local was held on February 26. 
Seven members were present. We elected Miss 
G. Simpson as our representative at both the 
Easter Convention and the meeting of the Dis- 
trict Local. Acting upon the suggestion from 
Central Office, we decided to send a telegram to 
our M.L.A. This was to the effect that our 
local wished the Teachers’Pension Bill brought 
before the House at the present session. We 
concluded an enjoyable afternoon with a 
dainty lunch served by Miss J. Anderson and 
Miss G. Forbes. 


WINTERBURN 


The February meeting of the Winterburn 
Sub-local was held at the home of Miss Betty 
Compston. After discussion of routine business, 
the meeting heard the report of the educational 
committee, presented by Miss Warr and Miss 
Buie. The group has begun a co-operative sur- 
vey of Silent Reading Tests and Remedial work 
and is carrying out a programme of further ac- 
tivity in other branches of English. An enjoy- 
able lunch was served, and the teachers spent 
a pleasant social hour before the meeting was 
adjourned. 
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HECTOGRAPH CARBONS, STENCILS 
AND RIBBONS 


SCENTED WOOD FIBRE ICE BOX 
FLOWERS 


Look real! Feel real and Smell real! Very difficult 
to distinguish from the real flowers and so much 
more enduring. 
Packed six to a box, postpaid. 

Carnations, Tea Roses, Rose Buds 


Corsages— 
Rose Buds, Scout Peas, Violets, etc., 
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Country Teachers 


When spending your Easter Holi- 
days in Edmonton we invite you to 
make the “Bay” your headquarters. 


Just say to your 
friends: “Meet me 
at the ‘Bay!’ ” 
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GIVE PREFERENCE TO STUDENTS — 
WHO ARE TRAINED ON THE UNDERWOOD 


You profit every way with the Underwood! You 
pave the way to employment for your graduates 
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—enhance the reputation of your school—step 
up typing efficiency to the maximum at the 
lowest possible upkeep costs. 

Put the Underwood in on trial »0w—no obliga- 
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